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A DAY OF DAYS. 


HE was here but a moment ago ; 
I yet, in the tree-shaded path, hear the 
tread of his feet. 
He left me a rose in whose heart is a deep 
crimson glow ; 
Ah, the rose is so sweet ! 


His words they were few, 
But he said to me wonderful, wonderful 
things with his eyes — 
His eyes, that are like the skies over us, 
cloudless and blue ; 
How [ love the blue skies ! 


Must I tell what the eyes said — 
Those soft, azure eyes of his? No! ’tis a 
secret I’ll keep, 
Keep close in the heart of my heart, be I 
living or dead, 
Awake or asleep. 


Oh, how bright is the day ! 
There never dawned one so bright since 
the long ages have run — 
Never one half so bright since the earth 
took her circling way 
Round her lover, the sun. 


I could worship the sun 
As he beams on his mistress, the earth, in 
the fulness of love ; 
For love is so worshipful ! 
rose, am I one 
All its blessings to prove ? 


Tell me, sweet 


Argosy. 


A HOPELESS CASE. 

Or literary pleasures, my first and chief 
delight, 

Was to read the thrilling serials our deft 
romancers write, 

To follow up each hero to the altar from 
his teens, 

By reading each instalment in the monthly 
magazines. 


The system answered splendidly while 
magazines were few, 

But journal follows journal now, review 
succeeds review ; 

And when the monthly parcel I have care- 
fully perused, 

Alas, I find the characters are woefully 
confused ! 


They follow me about by day, at night they 
haunt me still, 

A hero out from Longman’s weds a lady 
from Cornhill ; 
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A villian from Belgravia, who a burglary 
has planned, 

Is suddenly arrested by detectives from the 
Strand. 


I hear a stalwart warrior from one of Wey- 
man’s plots 

Engaged in Dolly dialogues with Mary 
Queen of Scots ; 

And persons in the Argosy for gold in 
Harper’ s toil, 

Or interview physicians brought to light 
by Conan Doyle. 


Not only in the fiction, too, I find my fancy 
trip, 

The Idler’s Club are gathered at the Sign 
that bears a Ship, 

While Blackwood’s sober chronicler in 
quite a flippant way 

Discusses ‘‘ Without Prejudice” the topics 
of the day. 


And so, although my intellect is reasonably 
strong, 

It will not bear the strain of this bewilder- 
ment for long ; 

Please carve upon my tombstone when I 
quit terrestrial scenes, 

‘* Here lies a man who perished from too 


many magazines !” 
Punch. 


THE LAY OF THE BIMETALLIST. 


I. 
Who is Silver ?— what is she, 
That all our swells commend her ? 
Very tough and bright is she ; 
The heavens such grace did lend her, 
That adopted she might be — 
That adopted she might be! 


II. 
Is she constant as she’s fair ? 
Or is she light and heady ? 
Gold might to her arms repair 
To help him to keep steady ; 
And, being helped, inhabit there — 
And, being helped, inhabit there. 


III. 
Then, if Silver plays mad tricks, 
Or Gold is always changing, 
So that none their price can fix, 
From par to premium ranging — 
Let us both together mix !— 


Let us both together mix !. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE ROMANCE OF A STUART PRINCESS. 
(FROM NEW DOCUMENTS.) 


BY MRS. W. E. H. LECKY. 


THE latest volume of the “ Irish His- 
toric MSS.,’’ which are now in course 
of publication and are edited by Mr. 
Gilbert, contains the varicus contem- 
porary accounts of the escape of the 
Princess Maria Clementina from Inns- 
briick in 1719. These papers are now 
published for the first time, with the 
exception of one, an English narrative, 
which appeared in London in 1722, and 
of which Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Mahon made use. It may be well to 
remind the reader that the Princess 
Maria Clementina was daughter of 
James Sobieski, prince of Poland, and 
granddaughter‘of the king and hero, 
John Sobieski, who had saved Austria 
from the Turks, and that she was be- 
trothed to the Pretender, also called 
the Chevalier de St,-George, to whom 
she was to be married at Bologna in 
Italy. George I., alarmed at the pro- 
posed alliance, begged the emperor to 
interfere, and his Imperial Majesty, 


forgetting the debt his country owed to 
the house of Subieski, gave orders that 
the princess should be arrested on her 
passage through Innsbriick, which was 


accordingly done. The story of her 
escape is related in French by two 
eye-witnesses, Sir Charles Wogan and 
Richard Gaydon, a major of the Irish 
Regiment of Dillon in France. There 
is a third narrative in English, by 
Brother Bonaventure Boylan, of the 
Irish Franciscan College of St. An- 
thony of Padua at Louvain, besides 
one in Italian and the English one 
above referred to, which was at 
first erroneously ascribed to Wogan. 
Charles Wogan, of Rathcoffy, Kildare, 
was nephew of Tyrconnell, viceroy of 
Ireland under James II. He. had de- 
voted himself to the cause of the Pre- 
tender ; he had been taken prisoner at 
Preston in 1715, and imprisoned in 
Newgate. After six months he and 
several other prisoners, who were go- 
ing to be tried for high treason, had 
made their escape on a dark night, 
fighting their way through the bay- 
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onets of nine grenadiers. He had. 
been tracked in his hiding place in: 
midday, had fled on the roof, and 
finally succeeded in escaping to France. 
Such a man was well suited to conduct 
a perilous enterprise, His narrative is. 
somewhat highly colored. It was writ- 
ten long after the event, being dated 
March 4, 1745, from “St. Clement de la 
Manche,” the country of Don Quixote. 
It was dedicated to the queen of 
France. The other eye-witness, Gay- 
don, kept a journal at the time, and 
gives some additional details. This, 
memoir is dated from Bologna, May 9, 
1719, and is now in the British Mu- 
seum among the papers of Cardinal. 
Gualterio, for whose information it was 
chiefly written. Wogan begins by re- 
lating how in 1718, he was sent on a 
mission by ‘* King James of England ”’ 
to select him a wife from the Catholic 
princesses of Germany, and how his 
choice fell on the youngest daughter of 
James Sobieski, prince of Poland, who 
then lived in retirement with his court 
at Ohlau, in Silesia, Several alliances 
had been proposed to the Chevalier, 
but in his position, he wrote to Cardi- 
nal Albani,’ he cared more for a mar- 
riage that would insure his domestic 
happiness than for one based on purely 
political motives, and he therefore 
wished to obtain through a trustworthy 
channel all the information he could 
about the princesses in question before 
deciding. The prince of Poland had 
three daughters. The eldest, Princess 
Casimire, brought up in Rome by her 
grandmother, the queen dowager of 
Poland, was grave and serious and 
bristling with etiquette; while the 
second, afterwards Duchesse de Bouil- 
lon, was inclined to too much gaiety and 
familiarity, Neither suited a prince 
depressed by his misfortunes, But the 
Princess Clementina had an even, 
sweet, and charming temper, and 
enough good sense to attune her buoy- 
ant manner to the times and seasons. 
Wogan went to Urbino to communicate 
his impressions to James, who was. 
satisfied with the regult.of the mission 


' This letter is published for the fixst sime in she 
same volume, 
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and appointed him at once to ratify the 
marriage contract. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Earl of Mar persuaded 
James that his English followers might 
object to his sending an Irish Catholic, 
and, at his suggestion, the Hon. James 
Murray was sent instead. The mar- 
riage treaty being concluded, the Hon. 
John Hay, brother-in-law of Murray, 
was despatched to Ohlau in order to 
escort the two princesses — mother and 
daughter —in all secrecy to Bologna, 
where the royal couple were to receive 
the nuptial benediction. 

Meanwhile the whole plan had leaked 
out, and King George I. employed his 
influence through his envoy, St.-Sapho- 
rin, at the court of Vienna to prevent 
the marriage, threatening the emperor 
to break up the Quadruple Alliance and 
join his enemy, the king of Spain. 
The Princess Sobieska was herself 
partly responsible for what followed. 
She insisted on travelling in great 
state, and at short stages, under the 
name of ‘* Maréchale”’ of Poland, so 
that the incognito was but too trans- 
parent. The emperor, fearing the en- 
mity of England in the war in which he 
was engaged, reluctantly sent orders to 
Innsbriick that his aunt and niece 
should be arrested on their passage. 
The empress-mother wished to save 
her sister from such an indignity, and 
bribed the courier — possibly, says Wo- 
gan, not without the tacit consent of 
the emperor himself —to lengthen the 
usual three days’ journey from Vienna 
to Innsbriick by a pretended accident 
on horseback, in order to give the party 
time to pass before he could arrive. 
But this plan was frustrated by the 
delays of the princess. She stopped a 
week with her brother, the Bishop of 
Augsburg, on the plea of getting some 
jewellery reset, the Augsburg jewellers 
being then famous, and the courier, in 
spite of a three days’ delay, arrived the 
day before the princesses, who were in 
consequence arrested. John Hay, who 
was allowed to go free, arrived at 
Bologna with the news, and Wogan, 


disappointed at the ill success of a 
plan which he had so successfully 
hurried to Rome, where his 


started, 
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master had gone. The prince apolo- 
gized to him for not having trusted 
him with the mission of conducting the 
princesses, which smoothed Wogan’s 
ruffled feelings, and now entrusted him 
with the task of liberating them, leav- 
ing Wogan entirely free as to what 
means to employ. 

Wogan’s devotion to the prince, and 
his own love of adventure, made him 
willing to undertake the affair. The 
pope was put in the secret, and gave 
him a passport under the name of the 
Comte de Cernes, who was taking 
his family from Flanders to Loretto. 
At Bologna he had an interview with 
the papal legate, Cardinal Origo, who 
laughed at the enterprise, took Wogan 
to the opera, and wished him a speedy 
return. Wogan replied that the legate 
would never see him again except with 
the princess. Disguised as a French 
merchant, he passed through Innsbriick 
and had an interview with the two 
princesses. They entered eagerly into 
his plans provided Prince Sobieski gave 
him full powers. Wogan next went to ° 
Ohlau ; but it was not easy at first to 
persuade the prince, who treated the 
whole scheme as impracticable and 
undesirable, and thought such Don 
Quixotism was out of season. He sent 
Wogan on New Year’s day, 1719, a 
priceless snuff-box made out of a tur- 
quoise set in gold which King John, 
his father, had found in the tent of the 
grand vizier the day of the victory at 
Vienna. Wogan, however, would not 
accept it, saying that he could not be 
the bearer of a refusal for his master 
anda present for himself. This moved 
the prince, who asked Wogan to dine 
with him alone, and then, presenting 
him again with the snuff-box, consented 
to his proposal, and trusted the whole 
undertaking entirely to him, declaring 
that no prince -had ever put more con- 
fidence in a man than he in Wogan. 
‘* Never were two people more satisfied 
with each other.”” They agreed that 
Wogan should go to Augsburg, and 
from there communicate with Monsieur 
de Chateaudoux, a confidential servant 
of the princess at Innsbriick, and ar- 
range with the Starosta Chlebowski 














and his wife to join him at Augsburg 
when he should summon them. These 
occupied a high position at the court of 
Ohlau, and were great friends of the 
Princess Clementina. Wogan asked 
the prince if he thought it possible to 
get a passport from the court of Vienna 
for Milian or some other town in Italy, 
in order to facilitate the journey 
through the Tyrol and the Trentino. 
He was horror-struck when the prince 
suddenly called the Austrian Baron 
d’Eckersberg, who happened to be in 
the ante-room, told him the whole 
plan, and asked him about the pass- 
port. The baron replied that if he 
himself asked for such a thing it would 
be sure to raise suspicions, as they 
knew at the Austrian court. how de- 
voted he was to the prince’s interests. 
This conversation was carried on in 
German, which Wogan understood but 
little. He gathered the drift of it, and 
was extremely distressed to see a third 
person put in the secret, fearing that 
the whole enterprise would now fall 
through. The prince had great confi- 
dence in the baron, who had been 
recommended to him by the empress- 
mother, his sister-in-law ; but Wogan, 
suspecting that this gentleman had 
everything to gain by revealing the 
plan to the emperor, thought he must 
by all means make sure of him. Being 
aware ‘that no German is averse to 
drink,”? he invited the baron to his 
room to drink to the New Year with 
a bottle of Tokay and talk over plans. 
Both spoke Latin easily. The baron 
drank and listened while Wogan un- 
folded his master’s plans and promised 
to recommend him to the post of conti- 
dential envoy to the king of Sweden, 
which was to be followed in case of a 
Restoration by many other honors, of 
which the Garter was but one. The 
baron, moved by the Tokay and all 
these fine promises, made a bond of 
friendship with Wogan. It held good, 
the latter adds, after the death of the 
king of Sweden, which unfortunately 
took place soon after. 

This was not the only ordeal Wogan 
had to encounter at Ohlau. The Com- 
tesse de Berg, a beautiful German, and 
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favorite of Prince Constantine, got 
scent of the affair, and asked her 
brother, the governor of Breslau, to 
get the Chevalier Warner, as Wogan 
then called himself, arrested on his 
way through Prague. Wogan, how- 
ever, saw through this lady’s wiles, 
circumvented her treachery by avoid- 
ing Prague, and made his way to Vi- 
enna. The papal nuncio at Vienna 
had done everything to induce the em- 
peror to set the princesses free, but 
King George’s threats that he would 
assist Spain by land and by water 
and invade the emperor’s dominions in 
Italy if his Imperial Majesty supported 
the Pretender in this matter, made 
every effort hopeless, and Wogan felt 
there was nothing left but to try a 
bold stroke. He went, therefore, to 
Augsburg and asked the Starosta and 
Starostine Chlebowski to come over as 
previously arranged ; but here he en- 
countered another obstacle. Prince 
Sobieski wrote that their courage had 
failed at the last moment, and that in 
consequence he too retracted his full 
powers and gave up the enterprise, not 
wishing to risk his daughter and his 
own honor. He was willing to give 
one of his other daughters ; but Wogan 
felt that the Princess Clementina would 
alone suit his master, and he now 
wrote to ‘King James” informing 
him of the situation, and asking that 
a confidential servant might be de- 
spatched to Prince Sobieski to obtain 
fresh powers. James made use of one 
of his valets, a Florentine, Michel 
Vezzosi, ‘*a man more faithful and 
discreet than brave,’ and Wogan sent 
him on to Ohlau to implore the prince 
to give his consent once more. James, 
meanwhile, went secretly to Spain at 
the invitation of Alberoni, who was 
organizing an expedition on his behalf. 
Before starting he wrote to Wogan, 
asking him to pursue the enterprise, 
and he left a procuration with Murray 
to have the marriage solemnized in his 
absence. 

‘Wogan now started for .Schlettstadt, 
where his cousin, Lieutenant-General 
Dillon, was stationed with his regi- 
ment, in order to choose the people 
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whom he wished to assist him in his 
undertaking. He selected three kins- 
men of his own, Major Gaydon, and 
Captains Misset and O’Toole, all Irish- 
men of tried courage and loyal to the 
Stuart cause. O’Toole alone spoke 
German. As two women were re- 
quired to carry out the plan, Mrs. Mis- 
set, though in the family way, was 
persuaded to accompany her husband 
with her maid Jeanneton. Mrs. Misset 
was a pretty young Irishwoman, brought 
up in France, with engaging manners, 
a gentle disposition, sensible and dis- 
creet, but of a “‘ delicate and timorous 
constitution.””> Wogan had to wait at 
Schlettstadt till he received the answer 
from Prince Sobieski, and this caused 
not a little delay. At last Konski, a 
confidential messenger of the prince, 
arrived with a letter, in which he re- 
newed his consent in very gracious 
terms, and Wogan sent him on to the 
princesses with the despatches, and a 
letter asking when they wished the 
party to start and to arrive. Early in 
April, more than six months after the 
princesses had been arrested, Wogan 
and his companions left Schlettstadt. 
As no one was in the secret except 
Colonel Lally, they took the precaution 
to divide, ostensibly for different des- 
tinations, but they all met again at 
Strassburg. Here an untoward occur- 
rence took place. The regent, the 
Duke of Orleans, had given orders to 
seize the Earls of Mar and Perth, fol- 
lowers of James, if they entered into 
France, and Wogan was taken for one 
of them. The magistrates, however, 
found out their mistake, little knowing, 
says Wogan, what a far more impor- 
tant person in connection with the 
Quadruple Alliance they had in their 
power at that moment. The party 
‘stopped some days at Strassburg to get 
a berline which should be proof against 
the bad roads, and to wait for the an- 
swer from Innsbriick. This arrived 
and enabled them to start on April 18. 
Mrs. Misset passed for the Comtesse 
de Cernes; Gaydon, who was over 
fifty and stout, for her husband, and 
Wogan for her brother. These three 
and the maid took their places inside 
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the berline, drawn by six post-horses; 
O’Toole.and Misset went on horseback, 
well armed, as domestics.of the count, 
with Vezzosi. The maid was the only 
person who was not in the secret, 
though at a later stage she had to per- 
form the most important function of 
all, that of representing the princess. 
They took leave of Lieut.-Colonel 
Lally, who had accompanied them from 
Schlettstadt, and of the governor of 
Strassburg, Monsieur d’Angervilliers, 
who was their friend and guessed their 
plans. ‘* Adieu, mes enfants,” he said, 
** vous allez faire un trou & la June, ce 
n’est pas pour rien que vous passez 
le Rhin; Dieu vous conduise: je 
comprends bien que vous étes gens & 
vaincre ou & mourir.’? They passed 
Rastatt, Pforzheim, Ulm, Kempten, 
and on the 23rd arrived at Nassereith, 
asmall place inthe Tyrol. The roads 
through the Black Forest were ex- 
tremely bad, and Mrs. Misset, in her 
delicate state of health, not being able 
to stand the shaking, was put with her 
maid in a more comfortable. vehicle, 
une chaise & UItalienne—a remedy 
worse than the evil, for she was upset 
in it. This caused the little party 
much anxiety, but she soon recovered 
from the fright and returned to the 
berline. From Kempten Mr. Misset 
had been despatched to Innsbriick dis- 
guised as a French merchant with a 
parcel of letters for his old correspond- 
ent, Chateaudoux, a native of St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, and gentleman-usher of 
the Princess Sobieska. He carried a 
letter in cypher, in which. Wogan ex- 
plained his plan for the escape of the 
Princess Clementina. On the night of 
the 27th the maid was to be secretly 
introduced into her room, clad in a 
plain riding-hood. The princess was 
to put this on immediately and go to 
the street door, where she would find 
Wogan, who would take her to the inn 
and put her into the carriage. The 


maid was to go to bed for twenty-four 
hours under pretext of a dangerous 
attack of fever, and in order to make 
the deception more effective, the prin- 
cess herself was to keep her bed the 
two previous days. 


She was also to 
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leave the letter begging her mother’s 
pardon for her escape, so that it might 
not be supposed that her mother had 
been implicated in it. Mr. Misset, 
after leaving the letter with Chateau- 
doux, went, according to instructions, 
to the inn at the top of the Brenner 
Pass, to keep watch there and wait for 
the party under pretext of indisposi- 
tion, while the page, Konski, brought 
the answer from Chateaudoux to Wo- 


gan at Nassereith. The purport of it 


was that the princesses were rather 
embarrassed by the presence and atten- 
tions of the Prince of Baden and his 
mother, who were stopping at Inns- 
riick on their way to Loretto, but that 
they hoped these importunate visitors 
would leave on the 27th, and that on 
that day the princess would be ready 
ito act as she was desired. She had, in 
fact, already taken to her bed. Mean- 
while it had been explained to Jean- 
ueton, the maid, what part she would 
have to play. She had been told that 
they were going to deliver a rich heir- 
ess who was kept prisoner by her 
parents, and who was going to be mar- 
tied to Captain O’Toole ; and as she 
had a great regard for the captain, she 
was glad to be able to render him a 
service, encouraged, moreover, by a 
present of a damask gown from her 
mistress, and a promise of a hundred 
gold pieces. Jeanneton was the daugh- 
ter of a French grenadier, and a vivan- 
ditre. She was not pretty, but she had 
a fine figure, of which she was very 
proud, and she tried to improve upon 
it by wearing very high heels. As the 
Princess Clementina was small, it was 
thought necessary that Jeanneton 
should wear shoes without heels on 
this occasion, and the shoemaker of 
Nassereith was ordered to make her a 
pair. Jeanneton had been bred in the 
camp, and her language and manners 
were worthy of her education. When 
the shoemaker brought the shoes noth- 
ing would induce her to put them on. 
She pretended that they disfigured her. 
She swore, she cried, she knocked him 
down with a kick, she nearly pulled his 
nose off. At last, after every effort 


to pacify her had failed, Mrs. Misset 





threw herself in tears at her maid’s 
feet, imploring her to give in, All 
the gentlemen followed the example ; 
Jeanneton relented, put on the shoes, 
apologized to the shoemaker, and the 
party started. Atan inn between Nas- 
sereith and Innsbriick they dined off 
wild boar and sauerkraut, and they 
reached their destination at dusk. 
They put up at an inn called “ The 
Lamb,”? and Wogan went at once to 
meet Chateaudoux at an appointed 
place in an avenue of trees. The night 
was cold and stormy. Torrents of rain 
had been followed by snowdrifts, and 
the streets were full of mud, Chateau- 
doux represented to Wogan that it was 
not weather for the princess to be out, 
as she was weak from having fasted 
through Lent, but Wogan would hear 
of no delay ; he maintained that this 
was the very night for such an enter- 
prise, and at half past eleven, in the 
midst of a snow and hail storm, he and 
Jeanneton left the inn in order to go 
to the princesses. Jeanneton sank into 
the mud at every step, and began 
afresh to curse her heelless shoes. 
She had overheard the word princess, 
and her suspicions had been aroused, 
but Wogan tried to quiet her. The 
page Konski met them and led them to 
the door of the house, which had been 
purposely left open, Chateaudoux hav- 
ing had a false key made for the occa- 
sion. The sentinel, fearing no harm 
on such a night, had taken shelter ina 
small tavern close by, and Jeanneton 
glided unobserved into the house and 
up the stairs. Meanwhile Wogan 
waited in great suspense at a short 
distance, counting the minutes. The 
Princess Clementina had said good- 
night to her governess, the Countess 
Gabrielle, had promised her to stay in 
bed till nine o’clock next morning, and 
had written her a letter to explain why 
she had kept her departure secret. 
She had also written to her mother as 
arranged. When she heard that Jean- 
neton had arrived she took a tender 
leave of her mother, and then put on 
the maid’s wet riding-hood. Jean- 
neton on seeing her emotion embraced 
her, saying, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, ne vous 








chagrinez pas tant, vous allez avec de 
trés-honnétes ‘messieurs qui . auront 
grand soin de vous, et il y a une dame 
dont vous serez trés-satisfaite.”” The 
princess went ovt alone in the dark 
and joined Wogan at the corner of the 
street. Konski overtook them carry- 
ing a large parcel containing three 
chemises, a petticoat lined with ermine, 
a bodice, and some handkerchiefs, and 
all the jewels of the house of Stuart, 
which had been brought to her from 
Rome two months before by the Mar- 
quis de Magny. The princess had, 
moreover, an apron with various pock- 
ets filled with books and other things. 
She waded through the mud laughing 
at her misadventures, especially when 
Wogan showed her what he thought 
to be a dry crossing of white flags, and 
she sank above her ankles in straw and 
melted snow. At about half past one 
they reached the inn and walked up 
the dark, narrow stairs into a little 
room lit by one candle. Konski threw 
the parcel behind the door and ran 
away. The priucess made a gracious 
little speech to her new friends, and 
then asked to be left alone with Mrs. 
Misset, in order to dry herself and 
change her wet clothes for some Mrs. 
Misset lent her. Before two o’clock in 
the morning they started, the princess 
passing for Mlle. de Cernes, with 
Mrs. Misset and Gaydon, the count 
and countess, and Wogan, inside the 
carriage, while O’Toole rode behind. 
They were driving at full speed out 
of the town when suddenly O’Toole 
remembered the parcel Konski had 
carried, and they found it had been for- 
gotten. O’Toole rode back for it, and 
this kept the party in great anxiety for 
some time ; but he succeeded in open- 
ing the inn door and finding it in the 
dark where it had been left, and he 
brought it back in triumph. 

Soon after sunrise they reached the 
Brenner Inn, where Misset was wait- 
ing for them. Here the princess was 
seized with a fainting fit which greatly 
alarmed her companions, but Mrs. Mis- 
set gave her some eau des Carmes and 
she revived. On seeing the anxious 
faces round her she said, ‘“‘ Ah, ma 
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petite femme, et vous, mes pauvres 
marmousets, reprenez courage, ce n’est 
rien.”” She liked ever after to cal} 
them by these pet names, and she gave 
Wogan that of Papa Warner, his nom 
de guerre in Germany. They now 
started on their way down the Bren- 
ner to Brixen as fast as the state of 
the roads would allow, carrying with 
them some provisions such as two 
capons from Nassereith which proved 
to be stale cocks, a bottle of St. 
Laurent wine, some bread, and some 
salt in an agate snuff-box; but the 
princess would not break her Friday 
fast, and only ate some eggs at the next 
inn where they stopped. They found 
to their dismay that they were close 
upon the heels of the Princess of Ba- 
den, who travelled at her ease, and that 
they got her tired horses for their 
relays. Once they narrowly escaped 
being upset. On the old Roman road 
above the Adige two carriages could 
scarcely pass each other, and while a 
heavily laden cart was coming along 
keeping the mountain side, the ear- 
riage dashed past with its outside 
wheels projecting over the precipice, 
and only got back into the road with a 
bound. O’Toole, seeing the danger, 
was enraged at the carelessness of the 
driver and postillion, and gave them a 
few lashes with the whip, to the aston- 
ishment of the party inside, who were 
unconscious of the risk they had run. 
Wogan was not told till they arrived 
at Brixen at four in the afternoon, 
when he asked for an explanation of 
O’Toole’s excitement, of which his 
face still bore the traces. His blue 
eyes, Wogan says, had turned greenish, 
and he was asked not to show himself 
to the princess, as she would inevitably 
ask the reason of the change. 

In those days as now the people of 
the Trentino spoke Italian, and it was 
arranged that Michel Vezzosi, the Ital- 
ian, should be sent on to Trent to order 
post-horses. At the same time O’Toole 
and Misset were to stay two posts be- 
hind to intercept any messenger from 
Innsbriick. O’Toole passed for a Ger- 
man and Misset for a Savoyard mer- 
chant going from Brixen to the fair at 
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Trent. Ata place called ‘‘ Welshmil- 
lick,” probably Walsch . Michael, two 
posts before Trent, they saw a courier 
from Innsbriick enter the room of the 
inn swearing “ten thousand German 
oaths’ at the. horses he had ridden, 
which had first served the Princess of 
Baden, and their own party next, and 
which had several times fallen under 
him from exhaustion. O’Toole tried 
to comfort him and asked him to sup- 
per, and seeing that he was suffering 
from a “more than German thirst,”’ 
Misset, ‘‘a born comedian,” kept mix- 
ing brandy with the man’s wine, pre- 
tending it was water, till he became 
very drunk and confidential. He then 
told them that a party of banditti had 
carried off the princess, and that Gen- 
eral Heister, the commander of the 
Tyrol, was in a great state of conster- 
nation about it, and had given him 
letters for the Prince of Thurn and 
Taxis, governor of the Trentino, beg- 
ging him to arrest the villains and 
punish them severely; at the same 
moment he threw the packet of letters 
on the table. At last he got so drunk 
that his ‘‘ good friends’’ seized the 
opportunity to destroy the letters, and 
carried him off to bed, where he re- 
mained for the next twenty-four hours. 

Meanwhile the rest of the party pro- 
ceeded slowly. Their horses were so 
tired that they did not reach Trent till 
twelve o’clock in the day, just after the 
Princess of Baden had left it and car- 
ried off all the post-horses. She re- 
quired, says Wogan, thirty-six at the 
very least. The Princess Clementina 
remained hidden in the carriage, for 
fear of being recognized by some of 
the inhabitants of Trent who had paid 
their court to her at Innsbriick, but at 
the risk of exciting some astonishment 
that any one should choose to remain 
‘ for hours in a close carriage in the hot 
weather. As there were no horses to 
be had in all the town, they sent to the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis, who was 
shut up with the gout, asking him on 
behalf of the Count de Cernes if he 
might get for his carriage some of the 
horses that were ploughing the fields, 
in order that he might join the Prin- 
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cess of Baden, for whom he-had a very 
important message. The prince began 
by refusing, saying that the count must 
wait till the horses of the Princess of 
Baden returned. Thereupon the Count 
de Cernes said he would go and see the 
prince himself; but the prince being 
unable to receive visitors, and not 
wishing to fail in courtesy, consented 
to the horses being taken. Vezzosi 
now went with one of the prince’s 
ushers to look all over the fields, and 
after a long search they could only find 
two tired old jades. As four horses 
were required, Wogan persuaded the 
driver from the last post to drive them 
with his two best horses as far as 
Roveredo, ove post beyond Trent, and 
they started that afternoon. Numer- 
ous precipices between Trent and 
Roveredo kept the Countess de Cernes 
in a constant state of alarm. ‘ Her 
Royal Highness diverted herself all 
this day at the expense of the count- 
ess, who was frightened to death, and 
used to bawl out at the sight of so hor- 
rid a landscape.”’. The princess, over- 
come by the heat, nearly fainted again 
as they approached Roveredo, and 
went into the inn, where she had some 
tea and bread. Teapot and cups there 
were none, so the tea had to be made 
in an earthenware oil-jar. As the 
Sérénissime of Baden had once more 
carried off the horses, Wogan got the 
driver to take them on as far as Alla, 
the last village in the Austrian domin- 
ion. During the drive Wogan and 
Gaydon began to rejoice that they had 
safely passed so many of the emperor’s 
garrisons, and to praise the old berline 
for having done its duty so well in the 
face of rocks and precipices... At that 
very moment the carriage knocked up 
against a stone and the axletree broke. 
They walked to the nearest village and 
got it mended with ropes, but, at 
eleven o’clock at nig't, about a mile 
from Alla, another jerk caused the 
ropes to break and the carriage to be 
thrown on its side. The princess was 
asleep, and Wogan lifted her out of 
the carriage and put her down in the 
dark with her feet ina ditch. “* What 
think you of this Wogan,” she said, 
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jestingly, to Gaydon, “who in all 
places finds white flags to wet me.” 
The princess and Mrs. Misset and Gay- 
don walked on to Alla. Wogan and 
Vezzosi came after, drawing the ber- 
line with great difficulty. They found 
that the only good inn was occupied by 
the Princess of Baden, and went to 
another, where they knocked a long 
time, for it was now midnight and 
everybody was asleep. At last a 
woman appeared who asked very an- 
grily what they wanted, and said there 
was nothing to eat. They went in, had 
a fire made, and the princess dried her 
feet and burnt her shoes. As the ber- 
line could not be mended before seven 
o’clock in the morning, and it was not 
safe to tarry so long, they got a two- 
wheeled vehicle called a “ cariole,” and 
after much trouble persuaded their 
dlriver to give two of his horses and let 
the two others follow with the berline. 
The princess and Mrs. Misset were 
driven at a foot’s pace to Peri, a village 
in Venetia, while Wogan and Gaydon 
walked on each side. Gaydon sprained 
himself, and waited for the return 
horses of the Princess of Baden, of 
which he engaged one to take him to 
Peri. As soon as the party had passed 
the Austrian frontier, at half past three 
in the morning, they sang. the Te 
Deum. On arriving at Peri at five 
o’clock on Sunday morning, April 30th, 
they heard the church bells ringing for 
mass, and had themselves put down at 
the church door, where ‘‘ Madame de 
Bade,’’ who had ordered an early mass 
before her departure for Verona, was 
just entering. They made way for 
her, and the princess had difficulty in 
hiding her face sufficiently not to be 
recognized by her admirer, the Prince 
of Baden. They went after church to 
the rival inn, where the disconsolate 
hostess, on seeing the princess enter 
with her hood thrown back, exclaimed, 
says Wogan, “ O angelica presenza! I 
see in my house a more distinguished 
person than Madame de Baden and all 
her race.”” This compliment startled 


the travellers somewhat ; they, how- 
ever, warded it off lightly, for fear of 
The princess went 


raising suspicions, 
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to rest, climbing up a ladder to ‘a little 
room near the garret, and Wogan 
looked out anxiously for the return of 
O’Toole and Misset. When they ap- 
peared in the mended berline there 
was a general rejoicing. The princess 
was waked, and while they were hav- 
ing some dinner Misset and O’Toole 
told the story of General Heister’s 
messenger and his packet of letters, of 
which Mr. Misset’s ‘* water’? had so 
successfully disposed. The following 
statement of Wogan is worthy of Don 
Quixote. When the princess saw the 
change in O’Toole’s eyes it was neces- 
sary to explain the cause. They shud- 
dered at the danger they had run over 
the precipice of the Adige. 

The horses of the Princess of Baden 
having returned from Verona, they 
were able to start for that place in the 
afternoon. The old Roman road be- 
tween Peri and the Venetian fortress 
Chiusa was rough and dangerous. A 
hundred armed peasants were stationed 
at the foot of the pass, where the 
travellers got out and walked. They 
reached Verona at dusk. The princess 
now changed her clothes and had her 
hair done for the first time after her 
three days’ journey. Next morning, 
May Ist, they started for Bologna ; the 
Sérénissime had as usual carried off 
the post-horses, but they had the good 
luck of getting others, with a driver 
who promised to take them by a short 
cut through the grounds of Count Pe- 
poli, instead of following the highroad 
to Mantua, which would have obliged 
them once more to pass through the 
emperor’s dominions. They crossed 
the Po at night on a boat near Stellata, 
where they slept. On May 2nd, at 
five, they reached Bologna, and put up 
at the Hétel du Pélerin, which was full 
of Englishmen. They were treated, 
says Gaydon, almost like pilgrims, for 
they were told they must go to the 
second floor, as the first was reserved 
for the Prince of Bavaria, and was in 
any case only given to persons of high 
degree. They insisted, however, on 
having the rooms till the Prince of 
Bavaria arrived, on account of the deli- 
cate state of Mrs. Misset, and this was 
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thought a reasonable request. It was 
soon rumored in the town that two 
Flemish ladies had arrived, and in con- 
sequence a carriage full of ladies and 
gentlemen drove up to the door to in- 
quire after their relations in Flanders. 
They were told that the countess was 
tired and could see no one. 

“The English thiuk they can do 
what they please in Italy.”” They 
were struck with the good looks of 
Mlle. de Cernes, and walked freely in 
and out of the room which she occu- 
pied. She therefore sent Wogan to 
Cardinal Origo to inquire about a small 
house where she and her party could 
live quietly till ‘* King James” sent 
his representatives to meet her. The 
cardinal on receiving Wogan was no 
less surprised than rejoiced that he had 
succeeded in bringing the princess to 
Bologna, and he put at her disposal the 
house of a priest in a retired corner 
close to the city wall. The beds were 
bad, and as for the cook, it is enough 
to say that he was styled empoison- 
neur. The following days were spent 
in seeing palaces, churches, and rel- 
ics of saints. The princess learnt 
some English and had some indispens- 
able clothes made. Her marmousets, 
says Wogan, invented all manner 
of jokes to amuse her. Her “little 
woman’? spent hours combing and 
dressing her beautiful hair, which 
nearly reached to her heels. They 
laughed together at the Bolognese, the 
most inquisitive people under the sun, 
who for a whole week had such an im- 
portant personage in their town with- 
out ever finding it out. The cardinal 
was full of attentions ; he gave her a 
box for the opera, where, however, her 
pleasure was spoilt by seeing a gentle- 
man from Innsbriick opposite, and be- 
ing obliged to keep her face covered ; 
he sent her presents, forwarded letters 
for her to her mother and to “ King 
James.” He had, however, says Wo- 
gan, to pay dear for the incognito. 
‘“‘ Never had prince of the Church led 
a more blameless life. Ever since he 
received the tonsure, malice itself could 
in no way harm his reputation. But 
during that week he lost it completely 
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amoug the Bolognese.’’’ More than 
once he came at nine in the evening in 
his carriage to the corner of the street, 
walked alone with a lantern im his hand 
to the house of the princess, and stayed 
with her for hours. This set the whole 
town gossiping. On May 8th a cook 
from ‘King James’’ came with the 
welcome news that Mr. Murray was to 
arrive that evening, and Gaydon ob- 
serves that the princess ate with appe- 
tite, as she now got for the first time a 
decent dinner. Mr. Murray on his ar- 
rival informed the princess of the in- 
structions James had given him. 

The princess was married by proxy 
the next day. She got up at five, put 
on a white dress and a pearl necklace, 
went to church, confessed herself, and 
came back to the house, where the cer- 
emony was performed by an English 
priest named Maas, whom Murray had 
brought with him. The princess had 
expected the ‘Sieur Coualski,’”? who 
was to have represented her father, 
and had sent a courier to look for him 
at Ferrara, but in vain. So it was nec- 
essary to put the Marchese Monti, who 
was devoted to the Stuart cause, into 
the secret in order that he should: act 
as witness for Prince Sobieski. Mur- 
ray represented “ King James,” and 
Wogan acted as witness. The next 
day the princess and her. suite: left for 
Rome, where she was enthusiastically 
received by all except the Austrians. 
She went with Mrs. Misset to the con- 
vent of the Ursulines, and remained 
there till the return of her royal hus- 
band from Spain, when the marriage 
was consummated at Montefiascone on 
September 2nd, 1719. 

We now take up the thread of events 
at Innsbriick from the moment the 
Princess Clementina had left it. By 
order of General Heister, a magistrate 
had been in the habit of visiting her 
daily, morning and evening. The day 
after her flight he came as usual. The 
princess-mother told him that her 
daughter was dangerously ill and could 
not see him; and, being deceived by 
the genuine tears which she shed for 
her daughter’s absence, the official was 
moved and did not insist further. As 
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the deception could not be carried on 
long, it was thought desirable for the 
safety of Jeanneton to remove her toa 
lumber-room, where no one would care 
to look. In the afternoon, at four 
o’clock, the magistrate, who had been 
upbraided by General Heister for not 
having done his duty, reappeared, and 
now insisted on seeing the princess. 
He was told that she was gone, and 
was shown the letter she had left for 
her mother. The magistrate, furious, 
rushed into the  princess’s room, 
searched the house, and ran back to 
General Heister, who despatched cou- 
riers in all directions, and archers and 
militia all over the town to hunt for 
accomplices in the plot. The page, 
Konski, nearly fell a. victim to their 
vengeance. The house was infested 
with soldiers and officials.. Guards were 
stationed outside, and soldiers with bay- 
onets before the doors of the rooms. 
The Princess Sobieska was continually 
subjected to threats and insults till her 
sister, the Duchess of Parma, arrived 
on a visit on May 3, and by her pres- 
ence overawed the persecutors. The 
princess now brought Jeanneton out of 
her hiding-place, where she had been 
groaning and lamenting, and sent her 
to Rome as one of the Duchess of 
Parma’s maids, with two servants of 
her daughter. We have already seen 
what became of the first courier that 
was sent after Princess Clementina. 
The second succeeded in seizing old 
Chateaudoux beyond Trent, and shut 
him up in the Castle of Roveredo. 
After a few months he was liberated 
and went to Rome, where he was 
knighted by James and died soon after. 
The emperor, to show King George 
that he had not connived at the escape, 
exiled his uncle, Prince Sobieski, to 
Passau. He also took from him the 
two duchies of Ohlau and Brieg, in 
Silesia, which the prince held on mort- 
gage for a sum of money lent by his 
father to the Emperor Leopold to assist 
him in the war against the Turks. On 
the return of the princess-mother to 
Ohlau, he sent a detachment of sol- 
diers to carry her off into exile with-her 
husband ; but she had fallen ill, and 
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she sent a message that they would 
have to drag her out of bed, which they 
were ashamed to do. 

The escape of Princess Clementina 
made a great sensation, and a medal 
was struck in commemoration of it. 
Wogan, Gaydon, O’Toole, and Misset 
were made Roman senators by the 
pope, Clement XI. Wogan was made 
a baronet by James, his three compan- 
ions were knighted, and all received 
promises of military advancement in 
case of a Restoration. 

The reader may like to know what 
became of the little rescuing party. 
Misset died in the service of Spain, as 
governor of Oran, in 1733; his widow 
retired to Barcelona, and Jeanneton died 
in her service about 1743. O’Toole, 
as captain of grenadiers in the regi- 
ment of Dillon, was killed in an en- 
gagement between the French and 
Imperial troops on the Moselle. Gay- 
don died a lieutenant-colonel in the 
same regiment of Dillon, at an ad- 
vanced age, in 1745. Wogan, who had 
taken service in Spain, fought against 
the Moors, and, after all his exploits, 
was fitly rewarded with the governor- 
ship of La Mancha. He had literary 
tastes, and carried on a correspondence 
with Dean Swift. As for the royal 
heroine, her romance, like so many 
others, ended in disenchantment. At 
first James was charmed ; he wrote to 
General Dillon that she had “the 
agreeableness of seventeen and the 
solidity of thirty ;”? but the marriage 
was nota happy one. Favorites ruled 
over the weak mind of James, and the 
little court in Rome became a hotbed 
of intrigue. Queen Clementina, find- 
ing her position intolerable, retired in 
1725 into the Convent of St. Cecilia. 
Two years after, when the obnoxious 
favorite, Colonel John Hay, who had 
been made Ear! of Inverness, resigned, 
she left her convent, and on James’s 
return from France, where he had gone 
on hearing of the death of George L., 
the royal couple again lived together, 
reconciled at least in name. A contem- 
porary describes her in those days as 
being ‘infinitely charming,” “though 
not a sparkling beauty,’ and most ac- 
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complished. She spoke with equal 
facility Polish, High Dutch, French, 
Italian, and English. ‘ She is friendly, 
compassionate, charitable, her piety is 
exemplary, and in truth she leads the 
life of a saint without affecting the 
show of ceremonial devotion.” She 
died in 1735, at the early age of thirty- 
three. A year before her death she 
wrote to one of her relations, ‘* Lasse 
et malheureuse, je succombe sous le 
poids.”’ 


From The National Review. 
THE SCRAP-BOOK OF CANON ALBERIC. 


S. BERTRAND DE COMMINGES is a 
decayed town on the spurs of the Pyre- 
nees, not very far from Toulouse, and 
still nearer to Bagnéres-de-Luchon. 
It was the site of a bishopric until the 
Revolution, and has a cathedral which 
is visited by a certain number of tour- 
ists. In the spring of 188- an English- 
man arrived at this old-world place — 
city, I might call it, but there are not 
a thousand inhabitants. He was a 
Cambridge man, who had come spe- 
cially from Toulouse to see St. Ber- 
trand’s Church, and had left two 
friends, who were less keen archeolo- 
gists than himself, in their hotel at 
Toulouse, under promise to -join him 
on the following morning. Half an 
hour at the church would satisfy them, 
and all three could then pursue their 
journey in the direction of Auch. But 
our Englishman had come early on the 
day in question, and proposed to him- 
self to fill a note-book and to use sev- 
eral dozens of plates in the process of 
describing and photographing every 
corner of the wonderful church that 
dominates the little hill of Comminges. 
In order to carry out this design satis- 
factorily, it was clearly necessary to 
monopolize the verger of the church 
for the day. The verger or sacristan 
(I prefer the latter appellation, inaccu- 
rate as it may be) was accordingly sent 
for by the somewhat brusque lady who 
keeps the inn of the Chapeau Rouge ; 
and when he came, the Englishman 





found him an unexpectedly interesting 
object of study. It was not in the per- 
sonal appearance of .the little, dry, 
wizened old man that the interest lay, 
for he was precisely like dozens of 
other church-guardians in France, but 
in a curious furtive, or rather hunted 
and oppressed, air which he had, He 
was perpetually half-glancing behind 
him; the muscles of his back and 
shoulders seemed to be hunched in a 
continual nervous contraction, as if he 
were expecting every moment to find 
himself in the clutch of an enemy. 
The Englishman hardly knew whether 
to put him down as a man haunted by 
a fixed delusion, or as one oppressed 
by a guilty conscience, or as an un- 
bearably henpecked husband. The 
probabilities when reckoned up cer- 
tainly pointed to the last idea, but still, 
the impression conveyed was that of a 
more formidable persecutor even than 
a termagant wife. 

However, the Englishman (let. us 
call him Anderson). was soon too deep 
in his note-book and too busy with his 
camera to give more than an occasional 
glance to the sacristan. Whenever he 
did look at him he found him.at no 
great distance, either huddjing himself 
back. against the wall, or crouching in 
one of the .gorgeous stalls. Anderson 
became rather fidgety after a time. 
Mingled suspicions that he was keep- 
ing the old man from his déjetiner, that 
he was regarded as likely to make away 
with St. Bertrand’s ivory crozier, or 
with the dusty stuffed crocodile that 
hangs over the font, began to torment 
him. 

‘* Won’t you go home ?” he said at 
last ; ** I’m quite well able to finish my 
notes alone ; you can lock me in if you 
like. I shall want at least two hours 
more here, and it must be cold for you, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

‘“*Good heavens!” said the little 
man, whom the suggestion seemed to 
throw into a state of unaccountable 
terror, “‘ such a thing cannot be thought 
of for.-a moment. Leave monsieur 
alone in the church? No, no; two 
hours, three hours, all will be the same 
to me. I have breakfasted, I am not 








at all cold, with many thanks to mon- 
sieur.”” 

‘“‘ Very well, my little man,” quoth 
Anderson to himself, “ you have been 
warned and you must take the conse- 
quences,” 

Before the expiration of the two 
hours, the stalls, the enormous dilapi- 
dated organ, the choir-screen of Bishop 
John de Mauléon, the remnants of 
glass and tapestry, and the objects in 
the treasure-chamber, had been well 
and truly examined ; the sacristan still 
keeping at Anderson’s heels, and every 
now and then whipping round as if 
he had been stung, when one or other 
of the strange noises that trouble a 
large, empty building fell on his ear. 
Curious noises they were sometimes. 
* Once,”? Anderson said to me, “I 
could have sworn I heard a thin, me- 
tallic voice laughing high up in the 
tower. I shot an inquiring glance at 
my sacristan. He was white to the 
lips. ‘It is he, that is—itis no one; 
the door is locked,’ was all he said, 
and we looked at each other for a full 
minute.” 

Another little incident puzzled An- 
derson a good deal. He was examin- 
ing a large, dark picture that bangs 
behind the altar, one of a series illus- 
trating the miracles of St. Bertrand. 
The composition of the picture is 
well-nigh indecipherable, but there is a 
Latin legend below, which runs thus: 
* Qualiter S. Bertrandus liberavit hom- 
inem quem diabolus diu volevat stran- 
gulare!*? (How St. Bertrand delivered 
a man whom the devil long sought to 
stranzle.) Anderson was turning to 
the sacristan with a smile and a jocular 
remark of some sort on his lips, but he 
was confounded to see the old man on 
his knees, gazing at the picture with 
the eye of a suppliant in agony, his 
hands tightly clasped, and a rain of 
tears on his cheeks. Anderson natu- 


rally pretended to have noticed noth- 
ing, but the question would not away 
from him, ** Why should a daub of this 
kind affect any one so strongly?” He 
seemed to himself to be getting some 
sort of clue to the reason of the strange 
look that had been puzzling him all 
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the day; the man must be a mono- 
maniac ; but what was his mouoma- 
hia.? 

It was nearly five o’clock ; the short 
day was drawing in, and the church 
began to fill with shadows, while the 
curious noises—the muffled foot-falls 
and distant talking voices that had 
been perceptible all day—seemed, no 
doubt because of the fading light and 
the consequently quickened seuse of 
hearing, to become more frequent and 
insistent. The sacristan began for the 
first time to show signs of hurry and 
impatience. He heaved a sigh of relief 
when camera and note-book were 
finally packed up and stowed away, 
and hurriedly beckoned Anderson to 
the western door of the church, under 
the tower. It was time to ring the 
Angelus ; a few pulls at the, reluctant 
rope, and the great bell Bertrande, high 
in the tower, began to speak, and 
swung her voice up among the pines, 
and down to the valleys, loud witb 
mountain-streams, calling the dwellers 
on those lonely hills to remember and 
repeat the salutation of the angel to her 
whom he called Blessed among women. 
With that a profound quiet seemed to 
fall for the first time that day upon the 
little town, and Anderson and the 
sacristan went out of the church. 

On the doorstep they fell into con- 
versation. 

‘* Monsieur seemed to interest him- 
self in the old choir-books in the sac- 
risty.’’ 

‘** Undoubtedly ; I was going to ask 
you if there were a library in the 
town.”’ 

** No, monsieur ; perhaps there used 
to be one belonging to the chapter, but 
it is now such a small place ——” 
Here came a strange pause of irresolu- 
tion, as it seemed. Then, with a sort 
of plunge, he went on: “ But if mon- 
sieur is amateur des vieux livres, I have 
at home something that might interest 
him. It is not a hundred yards,” 

At once all Anderson’s cherished 
dreams of finding priceless manuscripts 
in untrodden corners of France flashed 
up, to die down again the next mo- 





ment. It was probably a stupid missal 
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of Plantin’s printing, about 1580; 
where was the likelihood that a place 
so near Toulouse would not have been 
ransacked long ago by collectors ? 
However, it would be foolish not to 
go; he would reproach himself forever 
after if he refused. So they set off. 
On the way the curious irresolution and 
sudden determination of the sacristan 
recurred to Anderson, and he wondered 
in a-shame-faced way whether he was 
being decoyed into some purlieu to be 
made away with as a supposed rich 
Englishman. He contrived, therefore, 
to begin talking with his guide, and 
to drag in, in a rather clumsy fashion, 
the fact that he expected two friends 
to join him early the next morning. 
To his surprise, the announcement 
seemed to relieve the sacristan at once 
of some of the anxiety that oppressed 
him. 

“That is well,” he said, quite 
brightly, ‘‘that is very well. Mon- 
sieur will travel in company with his 
friends ; they will be always near him. 
It is a good thing to travel thus in com- 
pany —sometimes.’’ The last word 
appeared to be added as an after- 
thought, and to bring with it a relapse 
into gloom for the poor little man. 

They were soon at the house, which 
was one rather larger than its neigh- 
bors, stone-built, with a shield carved 
over the door, the shield of Alberic de 
Manléon, a collateral descendant, An- 
derson tells me, of Bishop John de 
Mauléon. This Alberic was a canon 
of Comminges from 1680-1701. The 
upper windows of the mansion were 
boarded up, and the whole place bore, 
as does the rest of Comminges, the 
aspect of decaying age. 

Arrived on his doorstep, the sacris- 
tan paused a moment. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “‘ perhaps after 
all monsieur has not the time ?” 

** Not at all — lots of time — nothing 
to do till to-morrow. Let us see what 
it is you have got.” 

The door was opened at this point, 
and a face looked out, a. face far 
younger than the sacristan’s, but bear- 
ing something of the same distressing 
look, only here it seemed to be the 
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mark, not so mueh of fear for personal 
safety as of acute anxiety'on behalf of 
another. Plainly, the owner of the 
face was the sacristan’s daughter ; and, 
but for the expression I have de- 
scribed, she was a handsome girh 
enough. She brightened up consider- 
ably on seeing her father accompanied 
by an able-bodied stranger. A few 
remarks passed between father and 
daughter, of which Anderson only 
caught these words, said by the sacris- 
tan, ‘‘ He was laughing in the church,’’ 
words which were answered only by a 
look of terror from the girl. 

But in another minute they were in 
the sitting-room of the house, a small, 
high chamber with a stone floor, full of 
moving shadows cast by a wood fire 
that flickered on a great hearth. Some- 
thing of the character of an oratory 
was imparted to it by a tall crucifix 
which reached almost to the ceiling on 
one side ; the figure was painted of the 
natural colors, the cross was_ black. 
Under this stood a chest of some age 
and solidity, and when a lamp had 
been brought, and chairs set, the 
sacristan went to this chest, and pro- 
duced therefrom, with growing excite- 
ment and nervousness, as Anderson 
thought, a large book wrapped in a 
white cloth, on which cloth a cross was 
rudely embroidered in red thread. 
Even before the wrapping had been 
removed, Anderson began to be in- 
terested by the size and shape of the 
volume. ‘Too large for a missal,”’ he 
thought, ‘“‘and not the shape of an 
antiphoner ; perhaps it may be some- 
thing good after all.” The next mo- 
ment the book was open, and Anderson 
felt that he had at last lit upon soeme- 
thing better than good.. Before him 
lay a large folio, bound, perhaps, late 
in the seventeenth century, with the 
arms of Canon Alberic de Mauléon 
stamped in gold on the sides. There 
may have been a hundred and fifty 
leaves of paper in the book, and on 
almost every one of them was fastened 
a leaf from an illuminated manuscript. 
Such a collection Anderson had hardly 
dreamed of in his wildest moments. 
Here were ten leaves from a copy 
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of Genesis, illustrated with pictures, 
which could not be later than 700 A.D. 
Further on was a complete set of pic- 
tures from the Psalter of English exe- 
cution, of the very best kind that the 
thirteenth century could produce ; and, 
perhaps, best of all, there were twenty 
leaves of uncial writing in Latin, 
which, as a few words seen here and 
there told him at once, must belong to 
some very early unknown patristic 
treatise. Could it possibly be a frag- 
ment of the copy of Papias ‘‘On the 
Words of Our Lord,’? which was 
known to have existed as late as the 
twelfth century at Nismes?! In any 
ease, his mind was made up ; that book 
must return to Cambridge with him, 
even if he had to draw the whole of 
his balance from the bank and stay at 
S. Bertrand till the money came. He 
glanced up at the sacristan to see if his 
face yielded any hint that the book was 
for sale. The sacristan was pale, and 
his lips were working. 

“Tf monsieur will turn on to the 
end,’’ he said. 

So monsieur turned on, meeting new 
treasures at every rise of a leaf; and 
at the end of the book he came upon 
two sheets of paper, of much more 
recent date than anything he had yet 
seen, which puzzled him considerably. 
They must be contemporary, he de- 
cided, with the unprincipled Canon 
Alberic, who had doubtless plundered 
the chapter library of S. Bertrand to 
form this priceless scrap-book. On the 
first of the paper sheets was a plan, 
carefully drawn and instantly recog- 
nizable by a person who knew the 
ground, of the south aisle and cloisters 
of S. Bertrand’s. There were curious 
signs looking like planetary symbols, 
and a few Hebrew words in the cor- 
ners ; and in the north-west angle of 
the cloister was a cross drawn in gold 
paint. Below the plan were some lines 
of writing in Latin which ran thus: 
**Responsa 12 mi Dec. 1694. Inter- 
rogatum est: Si inveniam? Respon- 
sum est. Invenies. Si fiam dives ? 

1 We now know that these leaves did contain a 


‘considerable fragment of that work, if not of that 
actual copy of it. © ore 
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Fies. Si vivam invidendus? Vives. 
Si moriar in lecto meo? Ita.”’ (An- 
swers of the 12th of December, 1694. 
It was asked ; Shall I findit ? Answer: 
Thou shalt. Shall I become rich? 
Thou wilt. Shall I live an object of 
envy? Thou wilt. Shall I die in my 
bed ? Thou wilt.) 

‘“*A good specimen of the treasure- 
hunter’s record ; quite reminds one of 
Mr. Minor-Canon Quatremain in ‘ Old 
St. Paul’s,’”? was Anderson’s com- 
ment, and he turned the leaf. 

What he then saw impressed him, as 
he has often told me, more than he 
could have conceived any drawing or 
picture capable of impressing him. 
And, though the drawing he saw is no 
longer in existence, there is a photo- 
graph of it (which I possess), which 
fully bears out Anderson’s statement. 
The picture in question was a sepia 
drawing of the end of the seventeenth 
century, representing, one would say at 
first sight, a Biblical scene ; for the 
architecture (the picture represented 
an interior) and the figures had that 
semi-classical flavor about them which 
the artists of two hundred years ago 
thought appropriate to illustrations of 
the Bible. On the right was a king on 
his throne, the throne elevated on 
twelve steps, a canopy overhead, sol- 
diers on either side —evidently King 
Solomon. He was bending forward 
with outstretched sceptre, in attitude 
of command ; his face expressed horror 
and disgust, yet there was in it also the 
mark of imperious command and confi- 
dent power. The left half of the pic- 
ture was the strangest, however. The 
interest plainly centred there. On the 
pavement before the throne were 
grouped four soldiers, surrounding a 
crouching figure which must be de- 
scribed in a moment. A fifth soldier 
lay dead on the pavement, his neck 
distorted and his eyeballs starting from 
his head. The four surrounding guards 
were looking at the king. In their 
faces the sentiment of horror was in- 
tensified ;- they seemed, in: fact, only 
restrained from flight by their implicit 
trust in their master. All this terror 
was plainly excited by the being that 
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crouched in their midst. I entirely 
despair of conveying by any words the 
impression which this figure makes 
upon any one who looks at it. I recol- 
lect once showing the photograph of 
the drawing to a lecturer on morphol- 
ogy, a person of, I was going to say, 
abnormally sane and unimaginative 
habits of mind. He absolutely refused 
to be alone for the rest of that evening, 
and he told me afterwards that for 
many nights he had not dared to put 
out his light before going to sleep. 
However, the main traits of the figure 
I can at least indicate. At first you 
saw only a mass of coarse, matted 
black hair; presently it was seen that 
this covered a body of fearful thinness, 
almost a skeleton, but with the muscles 
standing out like wires. The hands 
were of a dusky pallor, covered, like 
the body, with long, coarse hairs, and 
hideously taloned. The eyes, touched 
in with a burning yellow, had intensely 
black pupils, and were fixed upon the 
throned king with a look of beast-like 
hate. Imagine one of the awful bird- 
catching spiders of South America 
translated into human form and en- 
dowed with intelligence just less than 
human, and you will have some faint 
conception of the terror inspired by 
the appalling effigy. One remark is 
universally made by those to whom I 
have shown the picture: “It was 
drawn from the life.”’ 

As soon as the first shock of his irre- 
sistible fright had subsided, Anderson 
stole a look at his hosts. The sacris- 
tan’s lands were pressed upon his 
eyes ; his daughter, looking up at the 
cross on the wall, was telling her beads 
feverishly. 

At last the question was asked. 
this book for sale ?”’ 

There was the same hesitation, the 
same plunge of determination that he 
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had noticed before, and then came 
the welcome answer: “If monsieur 
pleases.”’ 


‘* How much do you ask for it ? ”’ 

‘‘T will take two hundred and fifty 
francs.”’ 

This was confounding. Even a col- 
lector’s conscience is sometimes stirred, 
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and Anderson’s conscience was ten- 
derer than a collector’s. **My good 
man !” he said again and again, ‘‘ your 
book is worth far more than two hun- 
dred and fifty francs, I assure you, far 
more.”’ 

But the answer did not vary, “I 
will take two hundred and fifty francs, 
not more.’’ 

There was really no possibility of 
refusing such a chance. The money 
was paid, the receipt signed, a glass of 
wine (Vin de Limoux, not to be recom- 
mended) drunk over the transaction, 
and then the sacristan seemed to be- 
come a new man. He stood upright, 
he ceased to throw those suspicious 
glances behind him, he actually laughed 
or tried to laugh. Anderson rose to 
go. 

**T shall have the honor of accom- 
panying monsieur to his hotel ?” said 
the sacristan. 

‘“*Oh no, thanks! it isn’t a hundred 
yards. I know the way perfectly, and 
there is a moon.”’ 

The offer was pressed three or four 
times, and refused as often. 

‘Then monsieur will summon me if 
—if he finds occasion; he will keep 
the middle of the road, the sides are so 
rough.”’ 

** Certainly, certainly,’’? said Ander- 
son, who was impatient to examine his 
prize by himself; and he stepped out 
into the passage with his book under 
his arm. Here he was met by the 
daughter; she, it appeared, was anx- 
ious to doa little business on her ac- 
count ; perhaps, like Gehazi, to ‘take 
somewhat’? from the foreigner whom 
her father had spared. 

‘* A silver crucifix and chain for the 
neck ; monsieur would perhaps be good 
enough to accept it ? ” 

Well really, Anderson hadn’t much 
use for these things ; what did made- 
moiselle want for it ? 

*‘Nothing, nothing in the world. 
Monsieur is more than welcome to it.” 

The tone in which this, and much 
more, was said was unmistakably gen- 
uine, so that Anderson was reduced to 
profuse thanks, and submitted to have 
the chain put round his neck, It 
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really seemed as if he had rendered the 
father and daughter some service which 
they hardly knew how to repay. As 
he set off with his book they stood at 
the door looking after him, and they 
were still looking when he waved them 
a last good-night from the steps of the 
Chapeau Rouge. 

Dinner was over, and Anderson was 
in his bedroom, shut up alone with his 
acquisition. The landlady had mani- 
fested a particular interest in him since 
he had told her that he had paid a visit 
to the sacristan and bought an old book 
from him. He thought, too, that he 
had heard a hurried dialogue between 
her and the said sacristan in the pas- 
sage outside the salle & manger, some 
words to the effect that ‘‘ Pierre and 
Bertrand would be sleeping in the 
house,”’ had closed the conversation. 
At this time a growing feeling of dis- 
comfort had been creeping over him, 
a nervous reaction perhaps, after the 
delight of his discovery. Whatever it 
was, it resulted in a conviction that 
there was some one behind him, and 
that he was far more comfortable with 
his back to the wall. All this, of 
course, weighed light in the balance as 
against the obvious value of the collec- 
tion he had acquired. And now, as I 
said, he was alone in his bedroom, tak- 
ing stock of Canon Alberic’s treasures, 
in which every moment revealed some- 
thing more charming. ‘ Bless Canon 
Alberic,”? said Anderson, who had an 
inveterate habit of talking to himself, 
‘*T wonder where he is now? Dear 
me! I wish that landlady would learn 
to laugh in a more cheering manner. 
It makes one feel as if there was some 
one dead in the house. Half a pipe 
more, did you say? I think perhaps 
you are right. I wonder what that cru- 
cifix is that the young woman insisted 
on giving me? Last century, I sup- 
pose — yes, probably. It is rather a 
nuisance of a thing to have round one’s 
neck —just too heavy. Most likely 
her father has been wearing it for 
years. I think I might give it a clean 
up before I put it away.” 

He had taken the crucifix off, and 
laid it on the table, when his attention 
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was caught by an object lying on the 
red cloth just by his left elbow. Two 
or three ideas of what it might be flit- 
ted through his brain with their own 
incalculable quickness. ‘ A penwiper? 
No, no such thing in the house. A 
rat? No, too black. A large spider ? 
I trust to goodness not—no. Good 
God ! a hand like the hand in that pic- 
ture!’? In another infinitesimal flash 
he had taken it in. Pale, dusky skin 
covering nothing but bones and ten- 
dons of appalling strength; coarse 
black hairs, longer than ever grew on a 
human hand; nails rising from the 
ends of the fingers and curving sharply 
down and forward, grey, horny, and 
wrinkled. He flew out of his chair 
with deadly, inconceivable terror clutch- 
ing at his heart. The shape, whose 
left hand rested on the table, was rising 
to a standing posture behind his seat, 
its right hand crooked above his scalp. 
There was black and tattered drapery 
about it ; the coarse hair covered it as 
in the drawing. The lower jaw was 
thin—what can I call it ?— shallow, 
like a beast’s; teeth showed behind 
the black lips ; there was no nose ; the 
eyes, of a fiery yellow against which 
the pupils showed black and intense, 
and the exulting hate and thirst to de- 
stroy life which shone there, were the 
most horrifying feature in the whole 
vision. There was intelligence of a 
kind in them, intelligence beyond that 
of a beast, below that of a man. 

The feelings which this horror stirred 
in Anderson were the intensest phys- 
ical fear and the most profound mental 
loathing. What did he do? What 
could he do? He has never been 
quite certain what words he said, but 
he knows that he spoke, that he 
grasped blindly at the silver crucifix, 
that he was conscious of a movement 
towards him on the part of the demon, 
and that he screamed with the voice of 
an animal in hideous pain. Pierre and 
Bertrand, the two sturdy little serving- 
men, who rushed in saw nothing, but 
felt themselves thrust aside by some- 
thing that passed out between them, 
and found Anderson ina swoon. They 
sat up with him that night, and his 
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two friends were at S. Bertrand by 
nine o’clock next morning. Anderson, 
though still shaken and nervous, was 
almost himself by that time, and his 
story found credence with them — 
though not until they had seen the 
drawiug and talked with the sacristan. 
Almos. at dawn the little man had 
come .o the inn on some pretence and 
had listened with the deepest interest 
to the story retailed by the landlady. 
He showed no surprise. ‘It is he, it 
ishe! Ihave seen him myself,’ was 
his only comment; and Anderson’s 
friends elicited but one reply to all 
their questions : ‘* Deux fois je l’ai vu ; 
mille fois je l’ai senti.”’ He would tell 
them nothing of the provenance of the 
book, nor any details of his experiences. 
‘“‘T shall soon sleep, and my rest will 
be sweet; why should you trouble 
me ?” he said. 

We shall never know what he or 
Canon Alberic de Mauléon suffered. 
At the back of that fateful drawing 
were some lines of writing, which 
throw some light on the situation. 


Contradictio Salomonis cum demonio noc- 
turno. 
Albericus de Mauleone delineavit. 

V. Deus in adiutorium. Ps. Qui habitat. 
Sancte Bertrande, demonicrum effugator, 
intercede pro me miserrimo. 
Primum uidi nocte 12mi Dec. 1694: uidebo 
mox ultimum. Peccaui et passus sum, 

plura adhuc passurus. Dec. 29, 1701.? 

I have never quite understood what 
was Anderson’s view of the events I 
have narrated. He quoted to me once 
a text from LEcclesiasticus: ‘* Some 
spirits there be that are created for 
vengeance and in their fury lay on sore 
strokes.’? On another occasion he said : 
‘Isaiah was a very sensible man; 
doesn’t he say something about night 
monsters living in the ruins of Baby- 
lon? These things are rather beyond 
us at present.”’ 

Another confidence of his impressed 


1 He died that summer; his daughter married, 
and settled at S. Papoul. She never understood 
the circumstances of her father’s “* obsession.” 

2 The ‘“ Gallia Christiana” gives the date of the 
canon’s death as Dec. 31, 1701, “in bed, of a sud- 
den seizure.”” Details of this kind are not com- 
mon in the great work of the Sammarthani, 





me rather, and I sympathized with it. 
We had been, last year, to Comminges, 
to see Canon Alberic’s tomb. It is a 
great marble erection with an effigy of 
the canon ina large wig and soutane, 
and an elaborate eulogy of his learning 
below. I saw Anderson talking for 
some time with the vicar of S. Ber- 
trand’s, and as we drove away he said 
to me: ‘“‘I hope it isn’t wrong; you 
know I am a Presbyterian —but—I 
have just ordered a trental of masses 
for Alberic de Mauléon’s rest.’”? Then 
he added, with a touch of the northern 
British in his tone, ‘I had no notion 
they came so dear.” 


The book is in the Wentworth Col- 
lection at Cambridge. The drawing 
was photographed and then burnt by 
Anderson on the day when he left 
Comminges on the occasion of his first 
visit. M. R. JAMES. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 

THE SANCHO PANZA OF MADAGASCAR, 

IF we are inclined to think lightly 
of France’s new colonial adventure as 
something quixotic and ill-advised, it 
should be remembered that it is not the 
first time by any means that the great 
African island has turned sober heads. 
We too have had our craze of Madagas- 
car. Itis a long-forgotten story, and so 
deeply buried under the accumulation 
of stirring events which first put it out 
of sight that a full knowledge of it is 
hard to come by. Yet it is certain that 
the project for the conquest of the 
island of St. Lawrence, as we then 
sometimes called it from the Portuguese, 
was the most ambitious and magnifi- 
cent colonial enterprise ever planned in 
England. So many great names, which 
were then and afterwards famous, had 
given it adherence, that we may fairly 
wonder how history might have been 
modified had the thing gone forward. 
For it was a failure, —still-born, in 
fact, and had to take its place, with 
Inigo Jones’s vast palace at Whitehall 
and the great Chase at Richmond, in 
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the troubles of those times brought to 
nothing. 

It was no fault of the hour ; that was 
ripe enough for the most extravagant 
adventure. The spirit that we call 
Elizabethan, the spirit which the great 
naval war with Spain had fostered into 
a national sentiment, still swelled the 
country. Perhaps it had never been 
so strong, not even in the great queen’s 
day. The terrors and losses of the 
struggle were being forgotten ; its vic- 
torious achievements were growing into 
an epic. Men still in their prime could 
remember the giants of those days, had 
enjoyed their friendship, and could 
inflame the minds of young men with 
half-remembered tales of their exploits. 
From the press was issuing volume 
after volume which for the first time 
informed the people at large how great 
and daring those exploits had been. 
For long the truth had been kept quiet 
as a secret of state, and not till Eliza- 
beth had been in her grave some 
twenty years did the whole tale begin 
ito come out. In 1622 appeared Sir Rich- 
ard Hawkizs’s account of his raid into 
the South Sea; four years later came 
**Sir Francis Drake Revived,” telling 
of his exploits in Darien and on the 
Spanish Main, and calling on a de- 
generate age to follow where he had 
led. Two years later, again, the world 
first knew the matchless story of his 
voyage about the world. The greatest 
of the Elizabethan captains had always 
preached colonial expansion, and it is 
to the credit of the age that it was this 
rather than his piratical prowess that 
inflamed its imagination. Ever since 
the peace the work had been going on, 
and nothing was more in the mode 
than to be the patron of adventurers 
beyond the sea. As for means, they 
were at hand in abundance. For those 
days, which we are accustomed to 
look upon as preoccupied with constitu- 
tional strife, were the days when En- 
gland was building up her commercial 
supremacy. The long immunity from 
war which she had been enjoying, 
while her neighbors were all by the 
ears, was enticing into her bosom an 
unrivalled concentration of trade and 
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capital, and London was fast becoming 
the mart of Europe. Even for those 
who read the signs of the times, the 
growing discomfort in the air was but 
an additional motive that inclined them 
to look from home. The Baltimores, 
the Sayes, and the Brookes were cast- 
ing their eyes to the Virgin West for 
fields wherein to develop their ideas ; 
and as for the spirited youth of the 
country, Buckingham’s two short wars 
had only whet their appetite, and they 
were in a mood for any hazard. 

It is here we touch the romantic 
element in this strange episode. For it 
was in the cause of a distressed prin- 
cess that they were dying to draw the 
sword, —the cause of the fair queen of 
Bohemia, the king’s widowed sister. 
Ever since Charles had come to the 
throne she had been imploring his help 
to recover for her son his lost domin- 
ion; and Charles from the first had 
made the Palatinate the centre of a 
shuffling foreign policy beside which 
that of his indolent son seems respect- 
able. For years he had twisted and 
turned to enjoy the credit of helping 
his sister without the danger, and as 
yet nothing had come of it but con- 
tempt and distrust both at home and 
abroad. At last, however, he seemed 
to be resolved on action ; the trumpet 
of England’s dominion of the Nar- 
row Seas was blown in a fine flourish, 
and the great ship-money fleet was got 
together to back the braying of Sel- 
den’s Mare Clausum. To do it, as 
every one knows, he shook the very 
foundations of his throne, but the fleet 
was certainly the finest that had ever 
sailed under the English flag. Yet 
there it ended ; and ali the great fleet 
did, so far at least as men could see, 
was to scrape a few halfpence from 
poor Dutch fishermen. The magnifi- 
cent Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel 
and earl marshal of England, who had 
been sent to Vienna to prepare for its 
action, returned in a rage, disgusted at 
the futility of his instructions and the 
feebleness of the hand he served. 
And with his return, it may be said, 
ended the king’s miserable struggle for 
his sister and his nephew’s birthright. 
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So here was the youth of England as 
far from a fight as ever, condemned to 
look on inactive as the Thirty Years’ 
War raged round the Palatinate. The 
times were indeed ripe for some great 
adventure ; the spirit was willing, and 
the flesh, the material under the king’s 
hand, as fine as a king need want. But 
his heart was not high enough to use it 
where it cried aloud for the word to 
strike ; and the best that came of it 
was this harebrained project for the 
conquest and planting of Madagascar. 

What had first drawn men’s minds 
to so remote a spot is not easy to say. 
Half the fine gentlemen engaged in the 
mad venture can hardly have been 
able to find it on the map, and no one 
can have been much wiser. Some 
forty years ago Hakluyt had published 
an account of it, which some Dutch 
East India traders had brought home, 
but it was far from attractive. For a 
few beads you could buy an ox with 
a hump, and a fat-tailed sheep for a 
tin spoon ; but the natives were ugly 
neighbors, and wore no ornaments bet- 
ter than copper. It was in 1606 that 
the island seems first to have been 
visited by Englishmen. They perhaps 
had a better story to tell, for after this 
it became known as a desirable re- 
victualling place for the East Indian 
voyage, and landings grew frequent. 
So rich in cattle and so fertile was it 
found to be, that it began to be spoken 
of as the richest and most fruitful 
island in the world. So conveniently 
too did it seem to be placed that Rich- 
ard Boothby, the chief authority on 
the subject, was sure that any prince, 
once settled there with the riches of 
the island at his back, could not only 
make it the great emporium of the 
Indian and Persian trade, but, if he 
had the mind, might become emperor 
of the whole East Indies. 

The idea, so fantastic to us, may well 
have seemed plausible enough then ; 
but it was not till the great earl mar- 
shal returned from his abortive mis- 
sion, and was tempted to take up the 
scheme, that the promoters could get 
a serious hearing. The two men who 
at this distance of time seem to have 
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been the most active spirits in the mat- 
ter were of very opposite natures ; one 
was a seasoned mariner, a certain Cap- 
tain John Bond, who could not but 
have weight with practical men; the 
other was Mr. Endymion Porter, of the 
king’s bedchamber, one of the feather- 
heads whom Buckingham had intro- 
duced to Charles’s councils. A bit of 
a traveller, a bit of a diplomatist, and a 
bit of a poet, he had served his appren- 
ticeship to life at the court of Spain in 
the service of Olivares, the young 
king’s favorite, and was a man well 
chosen to carry society into the dream, 
and, above all, to gain Lord Arundel’s 
ear. For the earl marshal was some- 
thing of a fantastic, if we may trust 
the graphic portrait that Clarendon has 
left of him. ‘*He was generally 
thought,” says he, “to be a proud 
man, who lived always within himself, 
and to himself, conversing little with 
any who were in common conversa- 
tion ; so that he seemed to live as it 
were in another nation, his house 
being a place to which all people re- 
sorted, who resorted to no other place ; 
strangers, or such as affected to look 
like strangers, and dressed themselves 
accordingly. . . . He spent a great in- 
terval of his time in several journeys 
into foreign parts, and with his wife 
and family had lived some years in 
Italy, the humor and manners of which 
nation he seemed most to like and ap- 
prove and affected to imitate. He 
wore and affected a habit very different 
from that of the time, such as men had 
only beheld in the pictures of the most 
considerable men ; all which drew the 
eyes of most and the reverence of 
many towards him, as the image and 
representative of the primitive nobil- 
ity, and native gravity of the nobles, 
when they had been most venerable ; 
but this was only his outside ; his na- 
ture and true humor being much dis- 
posed to levity and delights, which 
indeed were very despicable and child- 
ish.”’ He was, moreover, the first of 
our great collectors, and, though really 
a dunce (at least so Clarendon would 
have us believe), ‘* was willing to be 
thought a scholar and to understand 
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the most mysterious parts of antiquity, 
because he made a wonderful and 
costly purchase of excellent statues 
whilst he was in Italy and Rome, and 
had a rare collection of most curious 
medals.’? The portrait is obviously 
colored by the soured historian’s dis- 
like, but we can see through it enough 
of the eccentric nature of the man 
to understand how he can have come 
to father Porter’s harebrained scheme, 
the more so as his costly hobby had 
made havoc with his vast fortune, and 
the chance of mending it would jend 
an additional savor to the enterprise. 
Nor is it unlikely that the disgust 
which his abortive embassy had given 
him for European politics made him 
willing enough to turn his energies to 
wider fields. 

Under the auspices of this remark- 
able personality the scheme seems at 
once to have found favorable consider- 
ation in the Council. Indeed, it ap- 
peared to be just what the king 
wanted, to get out of the difficulty in 
which he found himself. For some 
time past the young elector and his 
brother Rupert had been in England to 
support their mother’s appeal for as- 
sistance, and now that their uncle had 
decided that he could not engage him- 
self in their quarrel, the difficulty was 
to know what to do with them. To 
send them back to their mother abso- 
lutely empty was more than he could 
make up his mind to. As Prince of 
Wales he had besought his peace-loving 
father upon his knees and with tears to 
take pity on his sister and her chil- 
dren, and to let him lead a royal army 
to their rescue. Honestly, no doubt, 
he still wished he had the heart to help 
them. He had taken a great fancy to 
both the young princes, especially to 
Rupert, now an engaging lad of nine- 
teen, full of energy and promise. 
‘Whatever he_ wills,’ wrote Sir 
Thomas Roe, Elizabeth’s devoted con- 
fidant, ‘‘he wills vehemently. The 
king takes great pleasure in his un- 
restfulness, for he is never idle.’ Still 
Charles could not harden his courage 
to help them openly ; but the return of 
Lord Arundel in a fury with the house 
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of Austria, and breathing vengeance 
against Spain, had so far strengthened 
the Opposition that ina measure they 
had been able to force the king’s vacil- 
lating hand. Lord Craven, the queen 
of Bohemia’s most ardent champion, 
succeeded in finding favor for a scheme 
by which the elder brother was to be 
given a squadron from the idle fleet to 
see what he could do cruising with it 
under some foreign flag against the 
commerce of Spain. Roe wrote the 
unwelcome news to the weary queen, 
and in the same letter had to tell of the 
still more miserable bait that was being 
held out to Rupert. 

“There are other mysterious or 
rather monstrous projects [he wrote] 
to send Prince Rupert to conquer, by 
adventurers, Madagascar. I am loth 
to trouble your Majesty with these 
chimeras. I have heard of many such 
fancies since the princess came hither, 
and many practices of distraction, 
which I have foreborn to write; but 
now it is time, and I cannot discharge 
the trust of an honest man, if I conceal 
what I know — that the plot is absurd, 
impossible, and of no use, neither to 
weaken the enemy nor strengthen the 
cause, nor to be effected to -purpose in 
an age, nor to be undertaken and sec- 
onded under the expense of a million ; 
and when it shall be done it shall have 
little relation to Europe, and not much 
greatness to be a king of slaves. Yea, 
Virginia, which is so much slighted, is 
a better retreat. But I suspect the 
authors of this plot, and all their de- 
signs and insinuations with him, which 
have gotten too much credit upon him, 
and I do esteem it so little worth, that 
I will only say it is an excellent way to 
lose the prince in a most desperate, 
dangerous, unwholesome, fruitless ac- 
tion, and to spend and divert many 
undertaking spirits and their money 
from enterprises upon the Indies, 
which is the true back door whereby to 
enter unto, and humble Spain. If 
therefore your Majesty concurs in this 
opinion, you may be pleased by your 
authority to take him off and to write 
to the king to make him some employ- 
ment, either with the French, Swedes, 
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or [illegible] troops, which is a way of 
honor, and for which so excellent a 
spirit is born, and not to be fried upon 
St. Lawrence’s gridiron.” ? 

The scheme, which Sir Thomas Roe 
thought it his duty to announce to his 
mistress in these disparaging terms, 
was one well calculated to tempt the 
young prince, who could never be idle. 
The capital was to be no less than a 
million, a sum equal to considerably 
more than twice that controlled by the 
Chartered Company to-day. Such a 
thing had never been heard of before. 
Nor was this all. It was to be pro- 
vided in equal shares by a thousand 
gentlemen, each of whom was to sail 
in person with a retinue of servants ; 
so that the expedition would number at 
Jeast five thousand men. For its trans- 
port the king was to provide twelve 
ships from the idle fleet, and thirty 
merchantmen besides were to sail 
under its convoy. 

Such a force was formidable enough, 
at least in appearance, to have inspired 
confidence ; but no one knew better 
than Sir Thomas Roe what he was say- 
ing. In his younger days he had been 
touched with the Raleigh fever, and 
had made the voyage to Guiana ; later 
on, with a cooler head, he had tray- 
elled to the East Indies, where as am- 
bassador to the Great Mogul he had 
done his best to keep the East India 
Company to its trade, and to discour- 
age its territorial aspirations. Still 
there were many who did not share his 
distrust. Indeed, the town ran mad 
over it. Sir William Davenant came 
out with a poem of several hundred 
lines addressed to Prince Rupert, in 
which in a vision he sees the brilliant 
conquest of the island and its flowing 
prosperity under the young prince’s 
rule. It was considered a fine piece, 
so entirely had the colonial mania de- 
flected literary judgment, and may be 
taken as a fair embodiment of the feel- 
ing at the time. Even the sluggish 
muse of Endymion Porter was stirred 
to the effort of a copy of laudatory 
verses, and asked of his friend 


1 Domestic State Papers, Car. I., cccl. 16, 17, 
March, 1637. 
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What lofty fancy was’t possest your brain, 
And caus’d you soar into so high a strain ? 


As for Sir John Suckling, he was so far 
carried away in the enthusiasm of the 
hour as to write a sonnet, which we 
still may read without a blush. 


What mighty princes poets are! Those 
things 

The great ones stick at, and our very kings 

Lay down, they venture on; and with 
great ease 

Discover, conquer what and where they 
please. 

Some phlegmatic sea-captain would have 
stay’d 

For money now, or victuals; not have 
weighed 

Anchor without ’em ; thou (Will) dost not 
stay 

So much as for a wind, but goest away, 

Land’st, view’st the country; fight’st, 
putt’st all to rout 

Before another could be putting out ! 

And now the news in town is — Davenant’s 
come 

From Madagascar, fraught with laurel 
home ; 

And welcome, Will, for the first time ; but 
prithee 

In thy next voyage bring the gold too with 
thee. 

Nor was it only the poets whose 
heads were turned. Even so shrewd 
and business-like a man as Monk, then 
a poor captain just returned with a 
brilliant reputation from the Low 
Country, was resolved to invest his 
sword and the savings of his pay and 
plunder in the mad undertaking. Roe 
may have been right. The whole 
thing, as he seems to have thought, 
may have been either a scheme of the 
Spanish party to keep English adven- 
ture off the West Indies, or merely a 
device of unprincipled promoters to 
use the prince’s popularity to float their 
bubble. It must not, at any rate, be 
supposed that such manceuvres are the 
invention of our own time. Still, what- 
ever was at the bottom of the design, 
it found credit not only with needy 
soldiers of fortune like Captain Monk, 
but, as Boothby tells.us, with the Earl 
of Arundel and other honorable per- 
sons. And there can be no doubt the 
enterprise came very near being at- 
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tempted ; at any rate, Boothby dis- 
tinctly states that the Council had 
agreed that Rupert should go. 

In Suckling’s verses, however, we 
can already heara note of disappoint- 
ment ; the scheme was perhaps doomed 
before Davenant’s poem was published. 
Other great men had other fish to fry. 
Roe hints of another project of Lord 
Craven’s fora raid, as it would seem, 
upon the Spanish Main, in which the 
princes were to be engaged, but says 
he is sworn to secrecy. The real diffi- 
culty, however, was certainly from the 
queen-mother herself, who regarded 
semi-piratical reprisals as beneath the 
dignity of the first prince of the em- 
pire, and gave her strong disapproval 
not only to the cruising scheme but to 
the colonial one as well. 

“As for Rupert’s romance,’ she 
wrote in answer to Sir Thomas Roe, 
‘*‘ about Madagascar, it sounds like one 
of Don Quixote’s conquests, when he 
promised his trusty squire to make him 
king of an island. I heard of it some 
fourteen days agone, and thereupon I 
writ a letter to him to divert him from 
it as a thing neither feasible, safe, nor 
honorable for him. Since then I have 
received a letter from [cipher], who 
writes of it as a fine thing, which I 
cannot enough wonder at. I answered 
him plainly, I did not like of it. I 
thought it not safe to send him, the 
second brother, to such an enterprise, 
when there was work enough to be had 
for him in Europe ; besides I thought, 
if Madagascar were a place either worth 
the taking or possible to be kept, that 
the Portugales by this time would have 
had it, having so long possessed the 
coast of Afric near to it; and I en- 
treated him to do his best in hindering 
of it. What he will answer, God 
knows. I long to have it.’?- And so 
she signs herself, ‘‘ Your most constant 
and affectionate friend, Elizabeth.” } 

Perhaps there was more of Don 
Quixote in her brother than even she 
knew, but the wisdom of her protest 
seemed to have had its effect. The 
Council were called on to reconsider 


1 Domestic State Papers, Car. I., ccclii. 41. 


* From the Hague, 16 April, 1637. 
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their decision. Practical men began to 
draw back, and among them, for all his 
colonial longings, Captain Monk ; and 
before a month was out Roe was able 
to send to his royal correspondent the 
news for which she was so anxious. 
‘*The dream of Madagascar, I think,’’ 
so he wrote, “is vanished, and the 
squire must conquer his own island. 
A blunt merchant called to deliver his 
opinion says it was a gallant design, 
but such as wherein he would be loath 
to venture his younger son.”’ 

Roe’s conjecture was right. The 
scheme had fallen through, at least in 
so far as Prince Rupert was concerned, 
except for the influence it had on his 
subsequent piratical career when he 
fell on evil days, and for the strong 
initiative he took in eolonial affairs 
when the Restoration brought him 
prosperity. Lord Arundel, however, 
was far too great a man to be daunted 
by a prince’s defection ; but before he 
could reorganize his company the first 
Bishops’ War had broken out; the 
Scots were to be coerced into Episco- 
pacy, and the earl marshal was called 
upon to command the English army of 
invasion. The choice was hardly well 
advised; he ‘‘had nothing martial 
about him,’’? sneers Clarendon, “ but 
his presence and his looks, and there- 
fore was thought to be made choice of 
only for his negative qualities. ... 
But he was fit to keep the state of 
it, and his rank was such that no 
man would decline the serving under 
him.”’ 

His natural distaste for military ser- 
vice, no less than the miserable fiasco 
in which his employment resulted, 
would seem, after the accommodation 
with the Scots was patched up, to have 
thrown him for distraction upon his 
still-born venture. From his retire- 
ment in the country he set the ball 
rolling again, and presently came up to 
London to throw himself heart and 
soul into the promotion of his scheme. 
Merchants thronged his palace, sea- 
men and shareholders came and went 
amongst his antiques and his pictures, 
the pillars of the Royal Exchange were 
plastered with his advertisements ; 
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from the king he obtained for himself 
the patent that had been intended for 
Prince Rupert, and was so well pleased 
with his progress that the great Flemish 
master was called in to paint his por- 
trait as *‘ governor of the island of St. 
Lawrence.”’ 

Sir Edward Walker, from whom we 
learn the earl’s persistence, saw the 
picture, and so we know what it was 
like. ‘*I have seen,’ says he, in his 
‘¢ Historical Diseourses,’? ‘‘an excel- 
lent piece drawn by that famous artist 
Sir Anthony Vandyke of the earl and 
his lady sitting with a terrestrial globe 
between them, he with his marshal’s 
staff pointing to Madagascar.”’ - It is a 
piece of real irony ; for there the thing 
ended, with the great man pointing his 
marshal’s staff at the seat of his dream- 
land empire. Beyond that sovereign 
pose he never moved. For the king, 
overwhelmed with his perplexities, in 
desperation summoned a Parliament, 
which lost no time, so Boothby tells us, 
in putting a stop to the design of Mad- 
agascar. 

Society and politics had now got 
something else to think of more excit- 
ing than colonial conquest ; but Cap- 
tain John Bond still clung sturdily to 
his idea. In March, 1639, a warrant 
was issued appointing him governor of 
the island, which would look as though 
Boothby was not quite accurate, and 
that Arundel had abandoned or was 
tired of his project before Parliament 
met. Captain Bond was more in ear- 
nest, and after surmounting all opposi- 
tion in his way set out upon his venture. 
Of this we may be sure, for in 1643 
another attempt was made to write 
up the island by one Walter Ham- 
mond. His book bore the title ‘* Mad- 
agascar, the Richest and Most Fruitful 
Island in the World,” and in the dedi- 
cation he thus addresses Captain John 
Bond, the governor: ‘*‘ Before you set 
sail you met with a rough storm at land 
— but no breeze can now undermine it. 
The Parliament after full debate found 
how just and honorabie to the kingdom 
was his Majesty’s favor to you.”” This 
again, it will be observed, does not 
tally with Boothby’s memory. 
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What force Bond had, or what he did 
with it, is not known. Perhaps he 
found himself too late, or fell a victim 
to the first act of a long colonial rivalry. 
For by this time the French had been 
caught with the fever, and the Sieur de 
Flacourt records in his *“ Relation de 
Madagascar Depuis 1642-1660” that in 
the year 1642 the Sieur Ricault, a navy 
captain, obtained from Richelieu a 
patent to settle Madagascar and to take 
possession of it in the name of the 
French crown, and that ships went out. 
that same year. 

Two centuries and a half have 
passed ; Rupert’s romance is forgotten, 
and the Sieur Ricault’s commission 
remains unexecuted. To-day perhaps. 
we are on the eve of seeing the work 
accomplished ; but Madagascar has. 
held out long, and the difficulties in the 
way of conquest are scarcely less than 
when the poor queen of Bohemia 
trembled for her son. But whatever 
come of it, the world is wide; we can 
heartily wish our neighbor Godspeed, 
and trust she is not sallying forth, as. 
sage old Sir Thomas Roe would have 
said, to fry on St. Lawrence’s gridiron. 

JULIAN CORBETT. 


Froin Temple Bar. 

EPHESUS AND THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 

Ir Athens be taken as the intellectual 
centre of Attica and Greece, another 
city stands forth pre-eminently as the 
representative of the greatness and cul- 
ture of the Greek colonies in Asia 
Minor; that city is Ephesus. Fifty 
miles south of Smyrna — ‘ infidel 
Smyrna,” tc which the Turk has linked 
it by a sleepy railway —four miles. 
from the coast, the same distance that 
separates Athens from the Pirseus, and 
nearly opposite Samos, are scattered 
the ruins of one of the most splendid 
cities of antiquity. Looking down 
from the modern village of Ayasalouk 
the eye ranges over a valley consider- 
able in itself but dwarfed by the high 
hills of limestone which form a rude 
semicircle about it; lower hills break 
this space in parts, running down as 
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spurs from the higher range, but there 
is much flat ground, and through it 
may be traced the windings of a river, 
spreading out in several places into 
small lakes ; beyond is the long, deep 
blue line of the sea. The outline of 
the hills is marked and fantastic ; the 
air exquisitely clear, dry, and exhilarat- 
ing ; the sun shines as it only can in 
the East, yet without the awful intens- 
ity of India ; the entire scene is one of 
singular charm. 

Limestone quarries catch the sun’s 
rays; the vegetation is in parts luxu- 
riant ; in the spring the vivid yellow of 
the angelica literally covers one of the 
great hills from base to summit. 

But whatever its beauty, its interest 
is not of the present. Climbing, wan- 
dering, threading his way amongst rock 
and shrub and tree, the traveller every 
here and there finds his way barred by 
masses of fallen masonry, often half 
buried in the soil — this was Ephesus ! 
Ruin has fallen upon it, shapeless, and 
until very recently, unintelligible ruin. 

The fallen marble is all that remains 
of the city; the winding stream half 
choked with weedy growths marks the 
channel of the Cayster ; the little lakes 
shining in the sun were once the Pa- 
normus, the ‘ All-Haven”’ or port of 
Ephesus, and the basin which stood 
before the Temple of Artemis, one of 
dhe reputed seven wonders of the 
world. 

As one of the twelve cities of the 
Ionian Confederation, it might well be 
styled one of the *“* Eyes of Asia” by 
Pliny; Greece, Egypt, and Persia 
poured their wealth into it for cen- 
turies, and it continued in fame and 
importance until overwhelmed by the 
Goths of the Bosphorus late in the 
third century of our era. 

The walls, built of rough hewn 
stone, cased with smoother work in 
parts, ran for about four miles literally 
over hill and dale ; for purposes prob- 
ably of military defence they followed 
an irregular line, and were even carried 
in viaduct fashion across a deep hol- 
low ; along the hill of Lepre and Mount 
Coressus ; in one place beside the lake, 
at another set back for some cause now 
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lost to us, and broken by openings with 
embattled towers like those of Troy — 
** high gated.” 

Ephesus is a land of ruins. Athens 
has hers indeed, but they are partial 
only, and save for Morosini’s bombard- 
ment the Parthenon would be perfect, 
whilst the town is still a living city 
and a capital. But here the ruin is 
overwhelming ; slowly the ground has 
risen in accordance with what would 
seem to be a law, and simply sub- 
merged the low-lying parts ; grass and 
wild flower and shrub growing thickly 
over a wondrous subsoil of marble col- 
umns, carved ante, and mosaic pave- 
ments. 

The Parthenon was the grandest 
example of the Doric order, the first 
perfected achievement of the Greek 
mind in architecture; the Temple of 
Diana was the stateliest embodiment 
of the Ionic, the second great step for- 
ward in the long march of the art 
which, for the Western nations at least, 
begins amongst the frowning columns 
of Karnak, and carried on by Greek 
and Roman, Frank and Goth, ends in 
the basilica and the cathedral. 

Probably refounded and its walls re- 
built by Lysimachus, one of Alexan- 
der’s generals, Ephesus was filled with 
splendid buildings ; each century added 
its quota, until at last under the late 
emperors its magnificence must have 
rivalled that of Rome whilst far sur- 
passing it in beauty of situation. Its 
two ports were probably an inner and 
outer basin of the Panormus; its 
agoras ; its five great gymnasia ; its 
lyric theatre (odeum); all were cele- 
brated and all on a scale of extraordi- 
nary vastness, but all were dwarfed by 
its gigantic race-course (stadium) ; the 
mighty theatre open to the sky, as all 
ancient theatres were, with seats for 
twenty-four thousand people ; above all 
the Temple of Diana, the pride and 
glory of Ephesus. 

An overthrow so complete as that 
which fell upon her; the wilful devas- 
tation of Iconoclast Byzantine; the 
plundering of Saracen, Crusader, Gen- 
oese, and Tartar, covered the hills 
with a long, irregular line of broken 
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masonry, ever diminishing so long as 
there was aught to tempt the spoiler, 
and filled the low-lying valley from 
the harbor back to the hills with a 


countless sea of fragments. Such was 
its state when in the month of May, 
1863, an English architect stood amidst 
the ruins and commenced his search 
for the lost Temple of Diana of the 
‘ Ephesians. Lost, the great temple, 
lost to view, passed away from the 
sight of men, gone! Armed with a 
firman from the Ottoman government, 
and provided with funds by the trus- 
tees of the British Museum, Mr. J. T. 
Wood set about the work which will 
always be associated with his name. 
The task was no light one, for the 
temple had literally disappeared, and 
the classical writers were by no means 
in unison; the very site was uncer- 
tain. ‘‘In my perplexity,’ he says, 
**T chose Strabo, Pausanias, and Phi- 
lostratus as my best guides, because 
they had been eye-witnesses of all the 
things they describe.” 

The outline of the walls could still be 
traced, running irregularly over the 
hills ; walls over ten feet in thickness, 
broken at frequent intervals by towcrs 
with remains of stone steps to reach 
them, with here and there a sally-port. 
In parts houses could be distinguished 
covering the mountain slope with ruin- 
ous terraces. The harbor, the theatre, 
the stadium, were barely indicated, 
though in ruins, but the temple was 
invisible ; not a particle of stonework 
remained to guide the explorer. In 
common with most ancient temples the 
fane was surrounded with a sanctuary 
whose limits were altered from time to 
time ; this caused a difficulty in the 
search. The temple had this right in 
Strabo’s day. Alexander had extended 
its boundaries to a stadium (six hun- 
dred feet and nine inches, English 
measurement) ; Mithridates fixed it by 
shooting an arrow from the roof which 
fell a little beyond a stadium ; Antony 
doubled the distance, thus including a 
part of the town, but the abuses to 
which it gave rise were so great 
that Augustus restricted its limits and 
caused a new wall to be built to mark 
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them. To find this peribolus, which 
bounded it, would be some guide, but 
owing to these alterations all was con- 
fusion. 

Another landmark, if it could be 
found, was the stoa or covered portico, 
in this case virtually a covered road 
joining the temple to the city, built 
by Damianus, a wealthy Roman, 
partly for the use of the priests in wet 
weather, as some suppose, and partly 
to shelter the every-day crowd from 
the sun. From a comparison of all 
available authorities, Mr. Wood was at 
first led to search for the temple at a 
spot considerably nearer to the town 
than where he eventually found it. 

Baffled for a time as to the temple, 
he proceeded with his excavations in 
other parts; much hindered by local 
opposition, and realizing by the experi- 
ence of every day not only the enor- 
mous strength and size of ancient 
walling, but the wholesale destruction 
deliberately effected by all old build- 
ers, who destroyed and rebuilt as each 
wave of change passed over the art 
of architecture. The sentiment which 
causes us so carefully to preserve every 
fragment of an ancient building was 
to them utterly unknown; when the 
Ionic succeeded the Doric, and the 
Corinthian in its turn superseded the 
Tonic, and later when the arch, the 
vault, and the dome brought about a 
building revolution, they not only de- 
stroyed, they did more; they actually 
filled up entire chambers with masses 
of material taken from other parts of 
the same building, and the whole being 
rammed down into a solid mass served 
as a foundation for a new structure 
above; in this manner an enormous 
portion of the finest architectural work 
has perished, whilst incalculable confu- 
sion has been introduced into the his- 
tory of many structures, explorers and 
archeologists being utterly baffled by 
finding capitals, carvings, and other 
fragments at levels and in places 
wholly out of keeping with their style. 

Mr. Wood persevered through end- 
less difficulties. Innumerable remains 
of every kind were found. The first 
discovery was a further opening up of 
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the great gymnasium—at one time 
wrongly believed to be itself the lost 
temple, with vast subterranean pas- 
sages running under it, mostly choked 
with sand. This was succeeded by an- 
other, which, if not architectural, at 
least gives us one little glimpse into 
ancient life ; nothing less than an enor- 
mous mass of oyster shells, whose con- 
tents had once fed the good citizens 
of Ephesus. Thirdly, amongst the 
remains of a market-place (agora or 
forum) an immense baptismal font, the 
Christian remains of Ephesus being 
many and scattered throughout the city 
in its later period. 

This font was evidently intended for 
the public baptism of converts in con- 
siderable parties or perhaps families at 
atime ; it is so constructed that a man 
may climb over its edge and stand in 
nine inches of water whilst the bap- 
tizer stands dryshod on the raised 
centre. 

At this stage of the explorations it 
was estimated by Mr. Wood that the 
whole plain of Ephesus had in the 
course of centuries silted up no less 
than twelve feet. Halls of brick, prob- 
ably Roman, faced with marble ; Chris- 
tian tombs without number ; a mighty 
foot ‘‘ sandalled in white marble,” then 
a smaller one; two torsos ; an early 
Greek inscription relating to the art of 
divination by the flight of birds, and 
then the remains of the lyric theatre 
on the southern slope of Coressus were 
successively opened up. 

Christian antiquities of the Apostolic 
age and of the deepest historic interest 
cluster round this spot. Walking home 
one evening after a long day’s superin- 
tendence of the excavating parties, Mr. 
Wood relates that his ‘“‘ weary foot 
struck a block of marble.’”? It was 
carved with the head of a Greek cross 
in a sunk panel; on investigation it 
proved to be a door jamb, the upper 
sunk panel having a large cross, the 
lower a bull or buffalo of the country, 
with a small cross cut over its back. 
On the inner side were the remains of 
a carved human figure evidently in- 
tended for a saint or martyr, for the 
head had been encircled by a nimbus, 





which owing to its being sunk in the 
marble had remained perfect. As the 
bull is the well-known symbol of St. 
Luke, it is not improbable that this was 
his tomb, and judging by other remains 
in its immediate neighborhood must 
have been a domed circular building 
fifty feet in diameter with sixteen col- 
umns over a high basement, standing 
in the midst of a quadrangle one hun- 
dred and fifty-three feet across and 
surrounded bya colonnade. The court 
was paved with white marble, and 
whenever a slab was removed a grave 
was seen immediately beneath it; the 
early Christians were so desirous of 
being buried near a saint or martyr 
that they were willing to pay consider- 
able sums of money for the privilege. 

The great theatre was the scene of 
the next stage of discovery, a vast. 
horseshoe, when perfect, no less than 
four hundred and ninety-five feet in 
diameter; then the remains of the 
stadium; then the Magnerisian and 
Coressian Gates, fortified by towers, 
with their triple openings, one for 
foot-passengers and two for chariots 
and wagons; many sarcophagi — in 
one of them a skeleton — and countless 
fragments of ancient art and architec- 
ture, including some sun-dials. 

Six years of work had passed and 
almost every day had brought to light 
some relic of the city in marble, stone, 
brick, or mosaic, but notemple! The 
most beautiful object in the most beau- 
tiful city of Asia seemed to recede ever 
further and further from the baffled 
investigators. 

Matters were in this stage when a 
fragment of wall near some olive-trees 
attracted the explorer’s attention. An 
inscription upon it showed that it was 
built by the orders of Augustus Cesar 
in the twelfth year of his consulate and 
eighteenth of his tribunitian power 
(B.c. 6), and that it was to be paid for 
and maintained out of the revenues of 
the Artemisium (Temple of Diana) 
and the Augusteum ; subsequent dis- 
coveries confirmed the idea that this 
was the new peribolus or boundary 
wall of the temenos or temple close, 
decreed by him when he restricted the 
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limits of the sanctuary as above de- 
scribed. 

The whole work of excavation was 
now concentrated upon this part of the 
valley, at some distance, that is to say, 
ata little less than a mile beyond the 
limits of the city, and on the 31st of 
December, 1869, the brilliant colors of 
the mosaic pavement of the temple 
were revealed once more. The tem- 
ple was found. Below, as might have 
been expected, were considerable re- 
mains of the earlier temples — this of 
course being in strict conformity with 
the ancient custom of building again 
and again on the same site—their 
walls and pavement of exquisitely fin- 
ished marble being utilized as part of 
the foundations for the later one, and 
then further thickened from six feet to 
thirteen with new blocks of limestone. 

An immense variety of money was 
found here, in whose face might be 
read the changing fortunes and rulers 
of the Levant; coins of Naples, of 
Rhodes, of the Seljukian sultans, of 
Genoa, of the popes, and of Venice. 
No long time elapsed before the exca- 
vators lighted upon a greater relic, by 
far the most interesting and valuable 
result of all their labors. Columns are 
built up of ** drums,’’ successive cylin- 
dlers placed one over another from the 
base to the capital. One of these was 
now discovered ; it had actually formed 
part of a column of the great temple. 
It was of great bulk, and from it some 
idea could be formed of the vastness of 
the mighty building. It was quite six 
feet in height and over six feet in 
diameter ; deeply buried in sand and 
chips of marble, almost completely 
under water and upside down! How 
could such a mass be recovered, nay 
more, moved to the coast, placed on 
board ship and conveyed from Asia 
Minor to Bloomsbury ?— the omnivo- 
rous British Museum all this while 
waiting for its prey. 

Fortunately the services of a party 
of seamen from a British man-of-war, 
the Caledonia, were obtained; they 
were under the command of Lieuten- 
ant McQuhae and Lieutenant Gambier, 
and by their help the marble drum 
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found its way, two months after its 
discovery, on board ship. One very 
important detail should be recorded of 
this fragment: it is sculptured with a 
band of human figures in high relief, 
slightly larger than life, an innovation 
of great beauty, but one in itself quite 
enough to make restorers and revivers 
of the antique stand aghast, such a 
contingency being nowhere provided 
for in any system of so-called ‘“ Five 
Orders of Architecture.”’ 

More striking and suggestive still 
were the superb capitals of some of the 
Ionic columns; these too were ex- 
cavated and moved with infinite labor, 
and can be studied, nay, should be 
studied by all who wish to know what 
Greek architecture really is, together 
with the rest of Mr. Wood’s trophies 
in the Ephesus Room of the British 
Museum. An ornamental lake or basin 
stood in front of the building; the 
ground was marshy all about it, and 
was chosen, it is said, for that very 
reason, a singular one at first sight, 
but not unreasonable when followed by 
the explanation that the country was 
subject to earthquakes, and a structure 
whose foundations were sunk deep in 
a rather damp clay would resist at least 
minor shocks better than one raised on 
drier ground. 

More curious and remarkable than 
this was the fact that the foundations 
rested upon masses of closely rammed 
charcoal and sheepskins, probably to 
preserve them from the wet. 

Falkener suggests that seven earlier 
temples had stood upon this spot ; it is 
certain that two had done so, the later 
of which was burnt by the ‘ chaotic 
malevolence’? of Herostratus on the 
very night that Alexander was born. 
From the designs of Dinocrates, a 
Macedonian architect —a phrase to be 
read with some suspicion, for it is 
doubtful if professional ‘ architects ”’ 
existed —a third structure arose to 
show that Ephesus was determined 
still to possess one of the wonders of 
the world. 

The Temple of Diana of the Ephe- 


Temple of Diana. 








sians stood upon a platform four hun- 
dred and eighteen English feet in length 








by two hundred and thirty-nine wide ; 
the building itself was three hundred 
and forty-two feet by one hundred and 
sixty-three ; octastyle, that is with 
eight columns across the ends, dipteral, 
i.e., the columns surrounding the walls 
in a double rank, a most important 
innovation and improvement upon the 
single peristyle of the Parthenon, and 
was the finest building ever raised of 
the Ionic order. The number of col- 
umns is variously stated at one hun- 
dred, one hundred and twenty, one 
hundred and twenty-seven, and one 
hundred and twenty-eight, but Mr. 
Wood’s investigations seem fairly to 
warrant the restoration which he has 
effected on paper, and to confirm the 
traditional hundred columns, of which a 
certain number were sculptured, prob- 
ably those at the ends where the great 
doors were ; the beautiful fragment in 
the British Museum only shows one 
belt of figures, but a medal of Gor- 
dian’s reign shows three such bands, 
thus carrying the carving more than 
twenty feet up the column. The ar- 
rangement of the columns was prob- 
ably as follows : two lines of eight each 
with two inside these again on either 
side but slightly in front of the door ; 
the same at the otherend. This would 
account for thirty-six. Add two lines 
of sixteen each on each flank, total one 
hundred. Although the curling capi- 
tal with its volutes in front and back 
and ‘balusters’? at the sides is the 
popular symbol of the great change 
from the Doric to the Ionic, it is not 
the most important part of it ; its sig- 
nificance is rather in the lightness and 
grace of the new order of which the 
voluted capital is simply one of the 
results. Although the mighty columns 
at Ephesus are half an inch over six 
feet in diameter, delicacy rather than 
strength is the prevailing note of the 
Ionic system. In architecture all 
things yield in importance to propor- 
tion, and it is to this element far more 
than details, however beautiful, that 
ancient buildings owe their charm. 
The columns though vast, are propor- 
tionately slender, no less indeed than 
eight and a half diameters high, mak- 
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ing their height fifty-five feet eight 
and three-quarter inches, including the 
base. 

Measuring from the centre of one 
column to the centre of its neighbor, 
the spacings or ‘‘intercolumns”’ are 
seventeen feet one inch each, except at 
the ends, where, with great quickness 
of wsthetic feeling, they are widened 
to nineteen feet to allow for the in- 
creased bulk given to the columns by 
the bands of sculptured figures which 
project about fifteen inches ; it should 
be noted that these figures are not 
added to but cut out of the original 
width of the columns (or more accu- 
rately speaking, of the drums which 
compose them). Itis an art education 
to stand by some of these splendid 
marble drums with the clear carving, 
crisply edged as if fresh from the 
chisel ; the flutings running down their 
sides in bold channels eight and a quar- 
ter inches wide near the base, and 
separated, not as in the Doric columns 
of the Parthenon by sharp edges (ar- 
rises), but by fillets at least an inch 
wide ; let us note too that the outer 
columns had each twenty-eight such 
flutes, the inner only twenty-four. 

Much has been written about the 
origin of the Ionic capital. Almost 
everything in which a curl or a twist 
could be discovered has been pressed 
into the service; rams’ horns, and 
some marine shells being perhaps the 
most reasonable, but Sir Henry Layard 
is probably nearer the truth than any in 
deriving the curving volutes from As- 
syria, a supposition greatly strengthened 
by the existence there of the powerful 
egg-and-tongue moulding so character- 
istic of this order, and of the beautiful 
palmette and honeysuckle which are its 
greatest ornament. The Erechtheum, 
the little Ionic temple which stands be- 
side the Parthenon, has a band or 
necking of palmette round each column 
just under the capital, or—as some 
think—to be considered as forming 
part of it; an entire column from this 
building may be seen in the British 
Museum, and compared with the capi- 
tals and drums from Ephesus in the 
adjoining room. The contrast is re- 























markable, not only in regard to this 
detail, but in other respects; the 
Erechtheum column is very small and 
has turned to a deep brown color, al- 
most chocolate ; the fragmenis from 
the Temple of Diana are gigantic, the 
“eggs? in the egg-and-tongue carving 
are larger than a man’s head ; the mar- 
ble is fresh and light, a delicate cream 
color, and looks as if only yesterday 
hewn from the quarry. Here, as in the 
Parthenon, it is certain that the cap- 
itals and the entablature above were 
greatly enriched by colors ; light orange 
red, crimson, and blue ; no building of 
antiquity was without it. The base 
which distinguishes this order from the 
Doric seems to balance the rich capital 
above, and to be in some way called for 
by the comparative slenderness of the 
shaft ; for large as these columns are, 
they are essentially delicate in form, 
and at a little distance look in some 
instances almost too attenuated ; it is 
a not unreasonable supposition that 
they were derived from a wooden archi- 
tecture of earlier date, in which a shoe 
or socket would certainly be required 
for a wooden column. Its usual form — 
for the exceptions to the rule are many 
—is that of two broad tori (a torus is 
a bold convex moulding), with a deep 
scotia (concave) between. On one of 
these mouldings at Ephesus parts of a 
dedicatory inscription were found; it 
is probable that this column was a gift 
to the temple ; that many were so be- 
stowed by individuals, communities, or 
sometimes by reigning sovereigns, is 
well known. 

The frieze — though our teachers will 
have it that in the Ionic order this is 
generally quite plain — was finely sculp- 
tured ; bold lions’ heads, and antefixse 
at intervals, broke the honeysuckle or- 
nament which ran along the summit of 
the cornice, and the roof was covered 
with slabs of white marble about four 
feet wide, their joints covered with 
tiles ; the usual custom of the ancients 
to leave a large opening in the roof was 
probably followed here. A covered 
road or extended portico —the true 
meaning of the word being preserved 
in Italy, where the covered pavements 
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of streets are styled portici — connected 
the temple with the town ; four colon- 
naded courts — though the authorities 
are not quite clear upon this — stood 
about it, and the sheet of water in 
front must have immensely enhanced 
the architectural effect. There is no 
reason to think that the temple was 
isolated ; the courts and the covered 
road, and in all probability other build- 
ings —for we read of a ‘ banqueting 
hall’ attached to it — were sufficiently 
near to group with it and to give it 
scale. Nothing is more remarkable in 
our modern buildings than their isola- 
tion ; on approaching one of them the 
spectator is reminded of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s description of Cleopatra’s 
Needle in its awkward perch upon 
the Embankment —“ emphasizing noth- 
ing, by nothing emphasized.” Ancient 
buildings very rarely stood alone. The 
great Gothic churches rise like rocks 
out of a sea of roofs ; the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge almost touch 
each other ; Rome was literally crowded 
with buildings; even the Parthenon 
does not stand alone on the Acropolis 
at Athens. The “opening out” or 
‘disengaging’ of Westminster Abbey 
has dwarfed the great church so utterly, 
and the eye is so gradually accustomed 
to the scale by the long, unobstructed 
approach, that it is very difficult to 
realize its grandeur externally; the 
removal of St. Margaret’s — clamored 
for by some modern iconoclasts — is all 
that is wanted to reduce that noble 
building to the region of commonplace. 

But after all, what are orders and 
styles, nay, even planning and propor- 
tion, but the “skeleton of buildings ? 
The great ‘‘ wonder” of the place was 
not so much the temple as the treas- 
ures of classic art which filled and — so 
it would seem —surrounded it. It is 
hard for us to realize the part played 
by statuary in the classical times ; in 
Rome the statues were so numerous 
that it was said that the dead figures 
outnumbered the living. 

Some of the sculptured columns are 
by Phocas, and by him possibly was 
the strange image which gave such im- 
portance to the temple ; Artemis — for 
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so Diana was popularly called in 
Ephesus, and many of the inscriptions 
are in Greek and Latin, — represented, 
as is generally believed, with a sort of 
embattled, turret-like crown ; the torso 
not human, and thence diminishing 
gradually (like the *‘ terms”’ placed to 
mark boundaries) towards the feet ; so 
formed as to resemble a figure enclosed 
in a long basket, through whose end 
projected the feet and some drapery ; 
the forebodies of two stags appear 
from behind ; the hands slightly raised 
and holding two long wands. Prax- 
iteles has also been suggested as ‘its 
artist ; it is however quite uncertain ; 
he will perhaps be remembered as the 
first sculptor to represent Aphrodite 
undraped. On the crown, girdle, and 
feet of Diana were curious characters, 
the so-called Ephesian letters ; these, 
copied on scrolls of parchment, were 
solid and used as charms. 

The interior was of great splendor, 
though beyond the beautiful pavement 
discovered by Mr. Wood, which showed 
traces of the effects of an earthquake, 
enough is not known for us to say 
much upon the system of ornament ; 
but cedar and cypress, gold and jewels 
figured in it, and some of the internal 
columns were of green jasper. One 
capital was found by Mr. Wood, and 
shows the ceaseless development and 
growth of architecture. The temple 
is Ionic; this capital, now in the 
Museum, is Corinthian. At the Par- 
thenon, which is Doric, Ionic details 
are found in the interior, and it would 
seem that both buildings were raised 
at a time when a change of taste was 
commencing. According to modern 
ideas a style, an order, even a period, 
are things whose ‘correctness ’’ can 
be measured by a particular standard 
to which all ancient examples must be 
taken, and to which all modern reviv- 
als must conform. Had such dogma 
been known to the ancients they would 
never have advanced beyond one type, 
and the human race would have been 


condemned to go on building Hypostyle 


halls, or repeating the Parthenor down 
to the present day. Happily for man- 
kind the ancients were trammelled by 
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no such pedantry; each age had its 
architecture, which was simply the ex- 
pression of its wants ; no sharp line of 
division, no particular date marks the 
end of a style; no edict was ever is- 
sued that on a particular day the new 
order should be adopted. There were 
fashions in art as there were fashions 
in dress, but architecture, however 
beautiful, was always strictly subordi- 
nated to use, convenience, and the 
special purposes of the building. 

Diana, to whom this stately temple 
arose, was a goddess of numerous and 
contradictory attributes. She was as- 
sociated with the moon, as Apollo, her 
brother, was with the sun; presided 
over the chase, and traversed the 
woods with her train of nymphs, 
clothed in the skin of a hind, a quiver 
hanging from her shoulder. She was 
the goddess of Arcadia, where temples 
arose to her in scores, and every spring 
and river supplied her with an epithet. 
She is Lucina, Luna, Bubastis, Hekate ; 
although the assuager of pain, and 
author of abundant harvests, of peace 
and of health, yet she is in some places 
supposed to require human sacrifices, a 
relic of which tradition may be found 
in the scourging of Spartan youths be- 
fore her wooden statue. Her attire 
varies in different countries ; some- 
times the hair is gathered in a knot 
behind the head ; sometimes collected 
above it in the Dorian manner; the 
dress also undergoing a change to a 
Doric vest with Cretan shoes —a dead 
stag lying at her feet. 

She was worshipped in all crossways 
(Trivia, three ways); she figured as 
the ‘‘overseer of harbors ;’’ but per- 
haps her prettiest title was Amnium 
Domina, Lady of Streams. 

She was pre-eminently the goddess 
of magic and enchantments, and the 
magicians of Thessaly pretended that 
by her aid they could cause eclipses 
and draw down the moon from the 
heavens. 

The effect of this last supposed char- 
acteristic upon her greatest city —the 
temple probably arising over her sup- 
posed birthplace —is well known, and 
Ephesus was the city of sorcery. A 























darge trade was carried on in models of 
the shrine, and it was the alarm lest it 
should be interfered with by the growth 
of Christian converts and the preach- 
ing of St. Paul, that led to the great 
tumult recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, when the Ephesians, roused 
to frenzy, rushed into the vast theatre, 
filling its countless tiers of stone seats 
with a living sea, bellowing for two 
whole hours, ‘‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.”’ 

The Christian traditions of Ephesus 
are of great interest, but the ruins are 
not clearly distinguishable enough to 
speak positively of their site. Ayasa- 
louk may itself be a corruption of Ha- 
gios Theologos, the Holy Divine, and 
it was probably in Ephesus that St. 
John wrote his Gospel and Epistles ; 
his body and that of Timothy are said 
—and it is not improbable—to rest 
among the thickets and ruins of Mount 
Prion. The warning prophecy to “the 
angel of the church of Ephesus” in 
the second chapter of the Revelation 
will also recur to the reader: ‘ Re- 
member therefore from whence thou 
art fallen, and repent, and do the first 
works ; or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and will remove thy candle- 
stick out of his place, except thou re- 
pent.” 

In the third century the Goths of the 
Bosphorus swept into the city and rav- 
aged it. When Constantine adopted 
Christianity, the great temple shared 
the fate of hundreds of similar build- 
ings throughout the empire, and the 
town ceased to be of much commercial 
importance. A mistake was made in 
attempting to embank the river Cays- 
ter to increase the scour of the current ; 
it not only failed, but had the contrary 
effect ; the river silted up, and in time 
the Panormus was deserted. 

The place fell into the hands of vari- 
ous adventurers, and at one time of a 
Greek pirate ; this was in the eleventh 
century. In the thirteenth the Otto- 
man Turks appeared upon the scene, 
and built a town on the hill of Ayasa- 
louk. Then came the great order of 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
struck some coins here ; a little later, 
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the tremendous Tartar hordes of Tam- 
erlane, and then the Turks once more. 
But Ayasalouk in its turn fell into 
decay, and its great mosque is now 
utterly roofless. The same cause, it is 
said, that produced the decay of the 
Campagna of Rome, was at work here ; 
the streams, no longer confined within 
their banks, flooded the lands after 
rain, and produced-malarial fever; the 
inhabitants of Ayasalouk moved to 
Kiskenjee on the neighboring moun- 





tain, and a handful of provision deal- 
ers, atiracted by the prospect of a little 
gold from the restless and picnicking 
Frankish visitors, remain to grow to- 
bacco among the ruins of Ephesus. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
TWO MODERN POETS. 

IT is becoming very difficult for any 
critic burdened with scruples, and not 
bursting with superlatives, to write 
about contemporary poets and their 
poetry. For some years past, indeed, 
it has not been easy to do so ; but until 
quite recently the difficulty was of a 
somewhat different, as well as of a less 
formidable kind. The situation with 
which a critic of this description was 
confronted some years ago was this. 
He perceived, as, indeed, he might 
have perceived any time during the 
previous decade, or perhaps longer 
still, that the production of poetry — 
meaning thereby the ‘‘ genuine article ”’ 
—in England had, by comparison with 
the yield of previous generations, im- 
mensely increased. The producers 
themselves, moreover, were neither 
unaware nor obstinately secretive of 
the fact. Each new poet that arose 
was quite conscious and convinced — 
as, indeed, is the conviction of all who 
possess the divine gift, if it is also un- 
fortunately the delusion of some who 
do not —that he was a poet. Like the 
American gentleman of anecdote — 
that ‘ most distinguished citizen of his 
native State,’’ whom Mr. Dudley War- 
ner once told us of —he ‘admitted it 
himself.”’ What is more, his friends 





and admirers pinned him, so’ to speak, 
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to the admission ; they re-echoed it, in 
fact, so loudly and*so constantly that 
it very soon became generally known. 
But even when he had no friends to 
announce his arrival, and lacked the 
candor to make the announcement in 
his own person, he could not prevent 
his published poetry speaking for it- 
self, and for him, to any critical ear 
that might be listening. And this 
placed the critic in the first difficulty to 
which I have referred. He found, 
that is to say, that where there had 
formerly been one man capable of pro- 
ducing the “genuine article,’ there 
were now, at least, a dozen, and that it 
was, therefore, his duty, at the risk of 
his reputation (so dear to the critical 
nature) for fastidiousness, to acknowl- 
edge the fact. 

Of course there was an easy way out 
of the duty, as there is out of most 
duties for those who care to take it. It 
would have been so safe, so cheap, so 
‘*superior,’”’? nay, in a certain sense so 
pleasant, to dismiss all the new poets 
as mere clever verse makers, and to 
label their poetry “‘ pretty,” but ‘not 
the genuine article.”’ It would have 
been cheap with all the cheapness of 
satirical epigram as compared with 
serious criticism; safe and superior 
with all the safety and superiority that 
belong to the position of the critic who 
refuses to admire what many voices 
have pronounced admirable ; pleasant 
with all the pleasure of escape from 
the necessity of believing that a rare 
and precious product of the human 
spirit had become comparatively com- 
mon, and of proportionately lower 
value. The only objection to it was 
that it was cowardly and dishonest ; 
and to the critic with whom this objec- 
tion weighed but one course was open. 
He had to admit, and he did admit, 
that in spite of the advent of so many 
poets having been acclaimed by so 
many and such loud voices, the thing 
nevertheless had actually happened. 
He was not bound to say, and if he was 
discreet he did not say, that all or any 
of them were poets of the first order, 
still less that they had established, or 
promised to establish, all or any of 
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them, a claim to immortality. He con- 
fined himself to admitting that a very 
large number of new writers had mas- 
tered the true poetic ‘ language,’? — 
that speech so unmistakably separated 
by its note of distinetion from the mere 
rhetoric of verse ; and that of these a 
not inconsiderable number had dis- 
played that union of intellectual in- 
sight, power of imagination, and depth, 
ardor, or dignity of. emotion, which 
constitutes the essence of poetry and 
entitles its possessor to the name of 
poet. Having made this admission at 
the aforesaid risk of his reputation for 
fastidiousness — nay, at the yet more 
awful peril of being told that he could 
not distinguish between ‘ poetry ”’ and 
“ verse,’”? — the critic in a glow of 
virtuous self-approval laid down his 
pen. 

But now behold criticism confronted 
with a new and more formidable diffi- 
culty, a fresh and more severe trial of 
its courage. For if it required strength 
of mind to admit the claims of so many 
new writers of verse to the poetical 
franchise, it needs a higher measure, 
though a different sort, of resolution, 
to resist the growing pretensions of the 
newly enfranchised ones and their 
friends ; to tell them that though they 
may be all poets, they are really not all 
of them immortal, nay, that they are 
not even all of them ‘* major.”? True, 
an embarrassingly large proportion of 
them have admirers, who say they are. 
Few, if any of them, are content to be 
minor. Some of them, I think, have 
publicly repudiated that title as insult- 
ing. ‘* Why drag in any differentiating 
comparative ?”’ they indignantly ask. 
‘¢ You admit that we are all poets. Be 
content, then, to call us poets, without 
any qualifying prefix, and thank your 
lucky stars you have so many of us.” 
The demand sounds reasonable enough, 
but to comply with it is, alas ! a ‘* coun- 
sel of perfection.”” The eulogists of 
the pocts, and, indeed, the poets them- 
selves, when they write about each 
other, will not allow us. It is they 
who insist on the qualifying prefix, and 
they all prefer the word ‘‘ major,’ or 
its equivalent, if not more than its 
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equivalent, in impassioned adjectives. 
Unless, therefore, criticism is to admit 
that there are no degrees in poetic 
power and achievement, and that to be 
a poet at all is to be a great or, at any 
rate, a ** major,” poet, it is necessary 
for the critic to make a stand; to 
remind them that he can and must dis- 
tinguish in this matter; to point out 
to them that of two men who can speak 
the poetic language with equal ease 
and accuracy, one may use it with 
immeasurably greater power and charm 
than the other ; that of two men who 
possess the vision, imagination, pas- 
sion, reflection of the poet, one may see 
with more penetration, realize with 
more fulness, feel .with-greater fervor, 
think with more nobility (and, in each 
case, to an almost infinite degree) than 
the other ; and that, without embark- 
ing on any rash enterprise of classifica- 
tion, there is no sort of difficulty in 
naming two or three of the new poets, 
who, either in their mastery of the 
poetic language, or in their endowment 
with the faculties of poetic vision, 
imagination, passion, and reflection, 
are easily ahead of the main body of 
their strictly contemporary competi- 
tors. 

Two such names, for instance, will 
at once suggest themselves to any one 
who has critically examined even the 
publications of the last few months. 
They are those of Mr. William Watson 
and Mr. John Davidson, and it is con- 
venient to select this particular pair of 
poets, because their poetic styles, if 
not, indeed, their poetic merits, being 
in almost polar contrast to each other, 
they combine to illustrate the twofold 
differentiation of the major from the 
minor poet. On the matter of Mr. 
Watson’s poetry, and still more, per- 
haps, on the quality of his poetic im- 
pulse, there is no doubt room for 
controversy, and it is best, therefore, 
to postpone consideration of the debat- 
able, or, at any rate, debated, to that of 
the undisputed and, indeed, indisput- 
able element in his equipment as a 
poet. It may, I think, be called in- 
disputable ; for though Mr. Watson is 
just now rather severely taxing the 












ingenuity of that order of critic who 
begins to tremble for his reputation 
when he finds himself in danger of 
having to bestow unqualified, or almost 
unqualified, praise on successive pro- 
ductions of the same writer, I have 
not observed that even the hardest- 
pressed of these persons have thought 
it hopeful to attack Mr. Watson on the 
point of poetic form. Indeed, it is his 
even excellence in this respect which 
reduces the ingenuity aforesaid to such 
grievous straits. Defects of form are, 
of course, by far the most desirable 
game of the fault-finder—or of the 
fault-seeker who has a difficulty in 
finding. To be able to point to a “ real 
bad line ”’ in every second or third page 


of a poet’s work is a great godsend. It. 


is something ‘* to take hold of,” some- 
thing that even the “lay people” 
can understand, something which — 
whether the blemish be metrical or 
metaphorical, an offence to the ear or a 
stumbling-block to the mind — appeals 
to a critical faculty far more common 
among the average educated public 
than a capacity for weighing the merits 
of poetic matter. Familiarity with the 
not recondite art of scansion is pretty 
widely diffused ; and even were it not, 
it must be remembered that prosody is 
largely based on the sure foundations 
of a science which is even more exten- 
sively distributed —I mean that of 
arithmetic. The poet who is guilty of 
solecisms in metre is, after all, at the 
mercy of any reader who can count 
correctly on his fingers ; and though 
rhyme, no doubt, presents more diffi- 
culties, yet we have, most of us, had 
the benefit of some training in that 
mystery from the nursery upwards. 
Many a man, again, who is insensible 
to poetry as such, possesses quite 
enough of literary taste to recognize 
bathos when he meets it, still more 
when it is introduced to him by a critic 
equally well acquainted with both par- 
ties. The circumstance, therefore, that 
so very few of these introductions 
have ever been brought about in the 
case of Mr. Watson’s poetry, and that, 
indeed, the would-be fault-finder is 
himself hopelessly at fault in his hunt 
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after ‘technical flaws of any kind: 


therein, may be fairly claimed as the 
strongest possible of all negative testi- 
monies to the perfection of his poetic 
workmanship. 

It may be replied, however, and, 
of course, with justice, that such 
testimony is only negative, and that 
something more than invariable ‘ cor- 
rectness ”? —that too fanatically wor- 
shipped idol of the pre-Romantic era 
of English poetry — must be predicable 
of a poet for whom one claims so high 
a merit as that of formal perfection. 
Architecture, to deserve the praise of 
beauty, must display something more 
than that mere justness of proportion 
that would satisfy the eye in a barrack 
or a workhouse. To be worthy of a 
cathedral or a palace it must impress 
the imagination by some higher dignity 
as a whole, or delight the eye by some 
more exquisite symmetry of its. parts, 
or captivate the senses by some special 
richness of decorative detail. And 
poetry like architecture must fulfil one 
or more of these positive conditions 
to be entitled to a place in the first 
rank. This test, though strictly legiti- 
mate, is undoubtedly a severe one ; 
yet it seems to me to be no exaggera- 
tion to say that Mr. Watson’s poetry 
successfully faces it. It has not, in- 
deed, been given to him — to how few 
has it ever been given !—to appeal in 
equal measure to the imagination and 
to the senses through his poetic work. 
Those who cannot be satisfied without 
a feast of color and a riot of decorative 
imagery will not find his poetry satisfy- 
ing. Those, again, who demand from 
it the piercing note of passion or the 
“lyrical ery”? of yearning, which alone 
is capable of responding to that highly 
strung mood wherein they habitually, 
and one would think somewhat monot- 
onously, live, will come unanswered 
away. Those in a word who seek it in 
the spirit either of the literary volup- 
tuary or of the literary sentimentalist, 
may find it and pronounce it — have 
indeed already found and pronounced 
it—‘‘cold.”” And to them, of course, 
it is cold —as cold as Greek marble to 
the man who cares for nothing but 
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Venetian canvas. 


The frigidity,’ of . 
course, is really in themselves ; it is a 
question not of the poet’s temperature 


but of their own. What they really 
mean is that that particular quality of. 
beauty for which Mr.-Watson’s poetry: 
is distinguished leaves them cold, and 
that in obedience to a natural impulse 
of the human mind they credit the sub- 
jective sensation with an objective 
source. The same men might expe- 
rience the same feelings in the pres- 
ence of the Melian Aphrodite and 
explain them in the same way; but 
those upon whom the sight of that 
statue produces a precisely opposite 
effect — those, that is to say, whom it 
fills with a glow of artistic pleasure — 
can only consent to accept the sen- 
sations of these chilly mortals as a: 
subjective fact. They are certainly 
justified, on the strength of their own 
temperature, in rejecting the proposed 
explanation. 

Most of the talk, in fact, about the 
coldness of this poetry and of that is 
mere confusion of language. Poetry 
which should be really ‘ cold’? —in 
the sense that the creative fire, in 
which all poetry must be fused and 
moulded, has become extinct before 
the process of production was com- 
pleted —is a contradiction in terms. 
When it becomes cold, because the 
fire behind it has gone out, it ceases to 
be poetry at all; which is ‘what is 
the matter”? with many hundred lines 
of the ‘‘ Excursion,” and, to take one 
example out of a multitude, with the 
whole of the Reverend Mr. Pollok’s 
‘The Course of Time.’”? Purity, meas- 
ure, composure, restraint—none of: 
these qualities, even carried to the: 
pitch of austerity, nor all of them to- 
gether, constitute coldness in poetry ; 
which, indeed, as has been said al-. 
ready, knows no other chill than. that 
of death. The confusing and question- 


begging word got rid of, it may, of' 
course, be admitted that there is a 
‘‘marmoreal”? manner in poetry, as 
there is a ‘pictorial’? manner; one 
kind of poetic beauty which is wholly, 
or almost wholly, a beauty of line, and 
another kind which is largely, though 
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never entirely, a beauty of color ; and, 
further, that as there is one glory of 
the marmoreal manner, and one of the 
pictorial, it is not given to most poets, 
and has not been given to Mr. Watson, 
to shine with the glories of both. But 
of the manner which he has taken for 
his own, and of which he showed 
already a surprising mastery in the 
very first work that brought him into 
notice, his poem of ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Grave,’”’ he has attained, by apprecia- 
ble gradations, to a supreme command. 
His latest volume contains much of 
what seems to me, at any rate, to be 
materially, as well as formally, his 
best work ; but even those who dissent 
from this opinion will hardly, I should 
imagine, deny that he has reached his 
furthest in the way of execution. 
Whether the music of its last discours- 
ing is of finer quality than its earlier 
notes is a matter of individual prefer- 
ence; but he can hardly become a 
more accomplished master of his in- 
strument than he is now. We all 
know its compass well enough by this 
time, and that there are modulations 
which we must not expect from it. 
But it is an instrument of a noble tone, 
and the poet can evoke from it a lofty, 
a dignified, and even, on occasion, a 
majestic strain. 

My limits of space confine me toa 
single illustration of this point of work- 
manship, and I will select it from a 
poem which, if not otherwise deserving 
to be preferred above its fellows, is 
the most suitable to my purpose in this 
respect ; that its subject —his recov- 
ery from serious illness —is one which 
is calculated to test to their utmost the 
characteristic qualities of a manner like 
Mr. Watson’s, and to afford him his 
happiest opportunity of demonstrating 
its large dignity of expression, its 
severe simplicity, and, above all, its 
absolute inerrancy of taste. 


O ancient streams, O far-descended woods, 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls ! 
O hills and valleys, that adorn yourselves 
In solemn jubilation ; winds and clouds, 
Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 
And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 
The earth’s divine.renewal ; lo, I, too, 
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With yours would mingle somewhat of glad 
song ; 
I, too, have come through wintry terrors, 


yea, 

Through tempest and through cataclysm of 
soul, : 

Have come and am delivered. Me, the 
spring, jie 

Me, also, dimly with new life hath touched, 

And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever Power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged 
his thought, 

Hath led me from the haunted darkness 
forth 

Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 

And suffers me to know my spirit a note 

Of the great chorus, one with bird and 
stream, 

And voiceful mountain, nay, a string, how 
jarred 

And all but broken ! of that lyre of life, 

Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 

Resolving all its mortal dissonance 

To an immortal and most perfect strain, 

Harps without pause, building with song 
the world. 

No other poet since Coleridge, whose 
sweet, sad music its cadences so 
strongly recall, has ever, it seems to 
me, approached the pathetic dignity of 
this utterance of thanksgiving. And 
Coleridge himself was unfortunately 
wanting in those qualities of tempera- 
ment which have here enabled the poet 
to hymn the recovery of his spiritual 
and mental health with so fine a mod- 
esty and reserve. 

Now I recentre my immortal mind 

In the deep Sabbath of meek self-content, 
exclaims Coleridge, in his noble ‘* Ode 
to the Departing Year,” and again in 
‘** Fears in Solitude,’’ — 

I walk with awe and sing my lofty songs. 


Well, it was an “immortal mind,” 
and the songs were “lofty ;” but it. is 
difficult to check the smile which is 
provoked by the poet’s ‘admitting it 
himself,’ though the emotion which 
provokes it is, of course, the very last 
kind of emotion which, in either.case, 
he desired to arouse. And to do this 
is to strike that false note which Mr. 
Watson, throughout the whole of this 
difficult performance, has so unerringly 
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avoided... If ‘Vita Nuova’ were 
prose, and not poetry; if the writer 
had merely thrown the substance of it 
into more or less colloquial form, in 
reply, say, to a letter of congratulation 
from a friend, even the most prosaic of 
such correspondents could hardly fail 
to recognize it asa triumph in the art 
of *“*saying the right thing.’”? But to 
say the right thing when it is infinitely 
easier to say the wrong one, and to say 
it with the charm of poetry superadded, 
is to prove one’s self a perfect master 
of a poetic instrument perfectly attuned 
to its momentary theme. 

These last half-dozen words, it may 
be said, are words of limitation ; and 
so, of course, they are. Mr. Watson’s 
instrument of song is not an in- 
strument of all-embracing compass ; 
neither is he himself a musician of 
many modes, or even of many. moods. 
The inspiring emotion of his poetry is 
deep and true, but seldom passionate. 
He is not, indeed, incapable of lyrical 
uplifting, as the fine opening of his 
“ First Skylark of Spring” attests :— 


Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, Sweet, 
The virginal untroubled sky, 

And this vext region at my feet — 
Alas, but one have I! 


To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dulling shade of mundane care ; 

They amid mortal mists are made, 
Thine, in immortal air. 


My heart is dashed with grief and fears, 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone ; 
O high above the home of tears, 
Eternal Joy, sing on ! 


But the cry of yearning which echoes 
so unceasingly, and sometimes, it must 
be said, so monotonously, through the 
song of many modern poets, is seldom 
on Mr. Watson’s lips. Tle is not nearly 
as much of a Wordsworthian in prevail- 
ing mood and manner as popular criti- 
cism — misled by the dedication of his 
first, and, as some sincere admirers still 
think, his finest poem —is apt to rep- 
resent him; but he is, at least, too 
Wordsworthian to view life habitually 
in the lyrical frame of mind. His 


poetry is too charged with thought to 
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permit, of that ; he is too much inter- 
ested in the mystery of the world to be 
often moved by its tragedy, or even, 
perhaps, by its beauty, to lyrical pas- 
sion. If this is to be reckoned a weak- 
ness, it is also— and, in one direction, 
pre-eminently —a source of strength. 
For it is this attitude of composure, 
almost of detachment, that has enabled 
Mr. Watson to add himself to that 
small number of poets who have writ- 
ten nobly, penetratively, and (what is 
not by any means inevitable) poet- 
ically, of the making of poetry and of 
its makers. 


Forget not, brother singer, that, though 
prose 
Can never be too truthful nor too wise ! 
Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but the 
rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s 
eyes. 


For insight and pregnancy it would be 
hard to match this gnomic utterance 
anywhere save in Goéthe. So of the 
** Sovereign Poet’? — 


He sits above the clang and dust of 
Time, 
With the world’s secret trembling on his 
lip, 
He asks not converse nor companionship 
In the cold starlight where thou canst not 
climb. 


The undelivered tidings in his breast 
Suffer him not to rest, 
He sees afar the immemorable throng, 
And binds the scattered ages with a song. 


The glorious riddle of his rhythmic 
breath, 
His might, his spell, we know not what 
they be : 
We only feel whate’er he uttereth, 
This savors not of death, 
This hath a relish of eternity. 


And again of poetry, from the second 
piece in Mr. Watson’s last volume of 
** Odes”? — 


The poet wins in hours benign, 

At older than the Delphic shrine, 

Those intimations, faint and fine, 
To which belongs 

Whatever character divine 
Invests his songs. 
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And could: we live more near allied 
To cloud and-mountain, wind and tide, 
Cast this unmeaning coil aside, 
And go forth free, 
The World our goal, Desire our guide — 
We then might see 


Those master moments grow less rare, 
And oftener feel that nameless air 
Come rumoring from we know not where, 
And touch at whiles 
Fantastic shores, the fringes fair 
Of fairy isles ; 


And hail the mystic bird that brings 

News from the inner courts of things, 

The eternal courier-dove, whose wings 
Are never furled ; 

And hear the bubbling of the springs 
That feed the world. 


Those for whom ‘poetry’? and 
*‘ passion”? are interchangeable terms, 
and who respond to no poetic mood 
save that of lyrical exaltation, may find 
this note unsatisfying ; and to those 
who do, the perfect art with which it is 
sounded may have no reconciling, may 
possibly have even an irritating effect. 
Indeed, in that newest criticism which 
is the most largely influenced by the 
overstrung sensibilities and excitement- 
seeking temper of the time it is easy 
enough to discover, among the eulogies 
of Mr. Watson’s poetic manner, an 
undercurrent of suggestion that his 
poetry, admirable of its kind as it is, 
belongs essentially to an order which 
is a little lower than the highest. 
Critics of this persuasion do not per- 
haps commit themselves in so many 
words to the proposition that a place in 
that highest order is to be denied to all 
poetry save such as is born of a more 
passionate impulse than Mr. Watson’s 
and finds utterance in a more piercing 
note than his. But this, in fact, is 
what those critics mean, because this 
alone gives meaning to their criticism. 
And without engaging in any profitless 
dispute about first and second “ orders ”’ 
of poetry, it should be enough to refer 
them to a certain English poet whose 
noblest poetic work was achieved at 
this same emotional level and without 
any deviation from this measured so- 
briety of key. In a word, the work of 
classification might be much simplified 





if these critics would begin by settling °’ 
the precise ‘order’? to which’ the 
poetry of Milton belongs. 


It would be difficult to name any 
other living poet so antithetic in almost 
every respect to Mr. Watson as the 
author — to associate him with the best 
work he has as yet given us—of 
‘¢ Fleet Street Eclogues ”’ and * Ballads 
and Songs.’”? Mr. Watson’s sense of 
style is not only the most salient of his 
poetic qualities, but is, as has been 
pointed out, so nearly dominant among 
the formative factors in his poetry as 
to have led superficial critics to doubt 
his inspiration. To say that Mr. Da- 
vidson has no seuse of style, would be 
going too far perhaps ; it would be like 
assuming the atheism of a sinner to 
account for his irreligion. One is not 
justified in saying more than that, if 
Mr. Davidson reverences poetic form 
in the abstract, he continually defies 
its laws in the concrete. The conse- 
quence is, that when our friend, the 
uneasy critic, begins to be alarmed at 
having to go on praising volume after 
volume of Mr. Davidson—and I cor- 
dially hope that Mr. Davidson will thus 
succeed in alarming him — he will have 
a much easier task in the way of fault- 
finding than Mr. Watson has given 
him. To begin with, he will take down 
his ‘* Fleet Street Eclogues”’ from the 
bookshelf and ask Mr. Davidson 
whether (for instance) he seriously 
contends that ‘ Laura”? rhymes with 
‘‘ sorrow,” or ‘black-eyed’? with 
“hackneyed,” or ‘* flesh-garment” 
with *imprisonment.’? And if Mr. 
Davidson declines to ‘ justify”? but 
makes an affidavit that he has since 
ceased to offend in this way, putting in 
‘¢ Ballads and Songs ”’ as an “ exhibit”? 
in support of the allegation, then I am 
afraid the critic will be able to fix upon 
a good many other defects of form in 
that volume itself. The metrical ear of 
the poet is correct enough in the ele- 
mentary sense, that is to say, he may 
face the arithmetician-critic, the foot- 
measurer and finger-counter, with a 
quiet conscience; but he does not 
always remember that he is singing. 
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His ear does not resent, or at least too 
easily pardons, the offence of a harsh 
and dissonant line ; he is not at pains 
to vary the uniformity of his cadences ; 
he does not keep a godly fear of the 
barrel-organ with sufficient constancy 
before his eyes. 

Nor, to get done with dispraise of 
Mr. Davidson, can it be said that the 
blemishes in his poetry are technical 
and formal alone. His metaphor is 
sometimes strained and unnatural, his 
imagery brought from too far. True 
and heartfelt as is his “ lyrical cry ” in 
his best moments, he is not incapable 
of forcing the note. His thought does 
not always maintain its level, nor is its 
descent, where descent is necessary, 
always as gradual as one could wish. 
On the contrary, even at its highest 
flights and when commencing with the 
skies, it is but too liable to alight upon 
earth with that undue precipitancy for 
which the gods of poetry may have a 
name of their own, but which mere 
mortals call ‘‘bathos.’? This last de- 
fect, perhaps, is in some measure for- 
mal and of technique, the involuntary 
result of a still imperfect mastery of 
the poetic instrument. But the other 
faults which have been above noted 
belong to the matter and not to the 
form; and they are in a sense de- 
liberate. They represent the poet’s 
voluntary selection from among the 
materials furnished him by the poetic 
vision, imagination, or emotion ; and 
they show that these materials are 
not of uniform excellence and artistic 
value. 

And, indeed, it is impossible not to 
feel that the process of fermentation 
which Mr. Davidson’s poetry, like that 
of all poets, has to undergo, is still far 
from complete. It is a potent liquor 
and full of body, but it will still take a 
good deal of fining before its bright- 
ness is equal to its strength. The 
process, however, has been going on 
steadily and ata rate not unreasonably 
slow. It is barely five years since 


Mr. Davidson wrote ‘‘ Scaramouch in 
Naxos,” a dramatic poem — “ panto- 
mime’? he chose to call it—of an abso- 
Jutely “‘ impossible ”’ form, but revealing 
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a power and a wealth of poetic im- 
agination, and here and there a star- 
tling felicity of poetic expression which 
seemed of unlimited, if also of vague 
and uncertain, promise. It was em- 
phatically such a book as either fore- 
shadows the coming of a remarkable 
poet, or does but record one of those 
mysterious and cruel pleasantries of 
Apollo when it pleases him to “ touch 
the trembling ears” of some young 
worshipper but once, and then to leave 
him forever. Time alone could show 
whether the god was in jest or ear- 
nest; and time has happily afforded 
conclusive proof that Mr. Davidson 
was not divinely hoaxed. His inspi- 
ration has remained with him; it 
has even grown richer and stronger 
through the intervening years; and 
though his art has not yet overtaken it,. 
there seems no reason to doubt that 
eventually it will. 

Meanwhile we must take him as he 
is, the faults of his manner with the 
merits, and remarkable merits they are, 
of his matter; and these again with 
the occasional crudities of thought and 
violences of imagery by which here and 
there they are still marred. As to the 
mere musical defects of Mr. Davidson’s 
longer rhythms, they are obvious 
enough —sometimes, indeed, so well 
marked as to catch the ear of many @ 
reader who may be but imperfectly 
sensible of the truth and beauty of 
their embodied thought. Take this, 
for instance, from ‘* St. Swithin’s Day,”’ 
one of the “ Fleet Street Eclogues.”’ 


Once in June, 
Up-stream I went to hear the summer tune 
The birds sing at Long Ditton, in a vale, 
Sacred to him who wrote his own heart’s 
tale. 
Of singing birds, that hollow is the haunt ; 
Never was such a place for singing in ! 
The valley overflows with song and chant, 
And brimming echoes spill the pleasant. 
din. 
High in the oak-trees, where the fresh 
leaves sprout, 
The blackbirds with their oboe voices make 
The sweetest broken music all about 
The beauty of the day for beauty’s sake, 
The wanton shadow and the grass-green 
cloud, 























The grass-green velvet where the daisies 
crowd ; 

And all about the air that softly comes, 

Thridding the hedge-rows with its noise- 
less feet, 

The purling waves with muffled elfin 
drums, 

That step along their pebble-paven street ; 

And all about the mates whose love they 
won, 

And all about the sunlight and the sun. 

The thrushes into song more bravely 
launch, 

Than thrushes do in any other dell ; 

Warblers and willow-wrens on every 
branch, 

Each hidden by a leaf, their rapture tell ; 

Green finches in the elms sweet nothings 
say, 

Busy with love from dawn to dusk are 
they. 

A passionate nightingale adown the lane, 

Shakes with the force and volume of her 
song 

A hawthorn’s heaving foliage ; 


At last — at last a broken line : — 


Such a strain, 
Self-caged like him to make his singing 
strong, 
Some poet may have made in days of yore, 
Untold, unwritten, lost forevermore. 


Was ever so finely poetic a study of 
woodland nature versed with so exas- 
perating a monotony of cadence ? 
Twenty-seven mortal lines filing past 
us in absolute independence of each 
other! It is individualism run mad ! 
One wonders how that ‘‘sweetest 
broken music,’? Mr. Davidson has so 
felicitously noted, could have left his 
conscience unawakened. He is deaf 
to the teachings of his own blackbird. 

Of the shorter and irregular metres, 
always easier to handle, Mr. Davidson 
has a fuller mastery, but the passage 
that follows is quoted less as a speci- 
men of his metrical manner than of his 
remarkable power of expression at his 
best. The thought here is, of course, 
not new; it is, indeed, as old as the 
earliest speculations on the nature of 
Deity and the origin of evil. But there 
is a certain Titanic grandeur, not un- 
touched with the cosmic humor, in the 
shape in which it is embodied, and, 
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measure of poetic beauty also. One of 
the interlocutors in the dialogue has 
been complaining of the imperfection 
of the scheme of things ; to which the 
other replies that the Creator has “ no 
machine for punching perfect worlds 
from cakes of chaos.’’ No, continues 
Basil : — 


He works but as he can ; 

God is an artist, not an artisan. 

Darkly imagining, 

With ice, and fire, and storm, 

With floods and earthquake-shocks, 

He gave our sphere its form. 

The meaning of his work 

Grew, as he wrought ; 

In creases of the mud, in cooling rocks 

He saw ideas lurk — 

Mountains and streams. 

Of life the passionate thought 

Haunted his dreams. 

At last he tried to do 

The thing he dreamt ; 

With plasm in throbbing motes, 

With moss and ferns, and giant beasts un- 
kempt, 

He labored long, until at last he seemed 

To breathe out being. Flowers and forests 
grew 

Like magic at his word ; mountain and 
plain, 

Jungle, and sea, and waste, 

With miracles of strength and beauty 

teemed ; 

In every drop and every grain, 

Each speck and stain, 

Was some new being placed, 

Minute or viewless. Then was he aghast, 

And all his passion to create grew tame ; 

For life battened on life. He thought 

To shatter all ; but in a space 

He loved his work again, and sought 

To crown it with a sovereign grace ; 

And soon the great idea came. 

“‘If I could give my work a mind, 

If I could make it comprehend 

How wondrously it is designed, 

Enable it, with head and heart, 

To mould itself to some accomplished plan, 

That were, indeed, transcendent art.”’ 

Trembling with ecstasy he then made man 

To be the world’s atonement and its prince. 

And in the world God has done nothing 

since ; 

He keeps not tinkering at a finished plan ; 

He is an artist, not an artisan. 


It is, on the whole, though perhaps 





despite its occasional prosaic lines, a 





not wholly, a hopeful sign that Mr. 
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Davidson’s -latest volume, entitled 
*¢ Ballads and Poems,’’ should contain, 
as it does, his strongest work. Not 
wholly hopeful because it was never 
strength, but measure, restraint, ar- 
tistic tact that he wanted ; and in these 
qualities the new volume shows no 
appreciable advance. In three of its 
numbers, the ** Ballad of the Making of 
a Poet,” the ‘‘ Ballad of a Nun,” and 
the “‘ Ballad of Hell,’? he undoubtedly 
reaches his highest attained level of 
mere power; and though his charac- 
teristic faults are to be traced in all of 
them, they are not numerous or grave 
enough to outweigh its merits. But in 
the “ Ballad of the Exodus from 
Houndsditch,” with its banjo-strum- 
ming minstrel, and its “‘ happy harlot ”’ 
humming ‘ Ta-rara-boom-de-ay,” the 
desire to shock and startle, the too con- 
scious effort after “‘ unflinching real- 
ism,’’ the use of the “terrible gift of 
familiarity,” in such a way as to dis- 
concert instead of impressing — these 
faults are so constantly and conspicu- 
ously present, that the piece, as a 
whole, must be pronounced a failure. 
And the same must be said of the 
spirited, but overbold, attempt to wed 
serious poetry to such desperately 
hackneyed ditties of the music hall, as 
*¢ After the Ball,’’? and the song with 
the above-quoted idiotic refrain. 

It is, indeed, when Mr. Davidson 
seems most anxious to be *‘ up-to-date ” 
that he is least admirable ; and con- 
versely his poems of pure fancy, or of 
pure psychology, two subjects essen- 
tially dateless, he is at his best. Then 
it is that we meet, as in the ** Ballad of 
a Nun,” with a descriptive stanza so 
full of a wonderful word-magic as : — 


The adventurous Sun took Heaven by 
storm, 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain, 
The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 


or one which strikes so profound a note 
as this :— 


Sometimes it was a wandering wind, 
Sometimes the fragrance of the pine, 

Sometimes the thought how others sinned, 
That turned her sweet blood into wine. 





and this :— 


For still night’s starry scroll unfurled, 
And still the day came like a flood, 
It was the greatness of the world 
That made her long to use her blood. 


No better proof of the authenticity 
of the poet’s inspiration could, per- 
haps, be cited than the ‘ Ballad of a 
Nun.” The poem trembles through- 
out on the verge of extravagance ; it is 
saved only, but saved everywhere, by 
the intensity and sincerity with which 
it has so obviously been felt. 

Many other passages as character- 
istic of Mr. Davidson’s genius and art 
invite quotation, but space forbids. 
Enough has been written and cited to 
show how essentially diverse, both in 
the key of their song and in what mu- 
sical critics somewhat barbarously call 
their ‘* vocalization,’’ are the two poets 
here compared ; and enough too, or, at 
least, I hope so, to convince any who 
needed convincing that the ‘spirit ’’ 
which manifests itself through this 
‘diversity of gifts” is of very high 
poetic quality —of a quality which 
places both men in a very small and 
select company, indeed, among the 
singers of their time. 

No attempt to construct a “‘ table of 
precedence’’ for the members of this 
company is ever other than inept as 
well as invidious, and certainly no such 
attempt will be made by me. Nor 
shall I even essay the less difficult, if 
still more ungracious, task of counting 
Mr. Watson’s ‘“‘ marks” against Mr. 
Davidson’s. Thus much, however, 
should be said that, as between the two 
poets, the position of the former is at 
present the more settled and secure. 
It is possible that Mr. Davidson may 
go further, but, on the other hand, he 
is of the two the more likely to go 
astray. His occasional choice of sub- 
ject suggests some fear of his listening 
to the foolish and vulgar cry that the 
poet should be “ of his time ’? — mean- 
ing, not that his mental and spiritual 
attitude towards the great facts of 
nature and human life should be that 


1 Cf. for the story, Adelaide Anne Procter’s “A 
Legend of Provence.” 















of the age in which he lives, for that 
it cannot help being, but that he should 
set himself to poetize the latest of Mr. 
Edison’s scientific ingenuities, as re- 
ported in the morning papers, and 
should never rest until the ‘ kineto- 
scope,” on view for a shilling in the 
Strand and elsewhere, has_ been 
wedded to immortal verse. No one 
knows better than Mr. Davidson, or 
has more strikingly proved his knowl- 


\edge that the highest function of 


poetry is to deal with things not “ of 
the time,’’ but of all time. Let us hope 
that he will soon perceive, and never 
afterwards fail to remember, that this 
is not merely its highest, but its only 
function. 

With this reservation as to a pos- 
sible, though not, it is to be hoped, a 
probable divergence of their later ca- 
reers, the contrast in respect of poetic 
quality between these two poets is, in 
reality, a matter for unmixed satisfac- 
tion, and one full of encouragement for 
the future of English poetry. For the 
work of Mr. Davidson and Mr. Watson 
attests the continuing vitality and power 
of those two elements in it which have 
done most to make that poetry the 
glorious national possession that it is. 
In the one poet we hear that strain of 
lyric ecstasy with which English song 
has thrilled and trembled from the days 
of the Elizabethans down to the days 
of Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson ; in 
the other, that grave and noble medita- 
tive note which was first struck by 
Milton, became again audible in a soli- 
tary, but supreme, utterance of Gray’s, 
and has since him been heard at its 
best, perhaps, from the poet who strug- 
gled with the lay preacher in Words- 
worth, and the poet who was ultimately 
slain by the critic in Matthew Arnold. 

H. D. TRAILL. 


From Belgravia. 
UP THE YANGTSZE. 
BY LISE BOEHM, 


Tlz was very mad; there wasn’t a 
doubt about that. His father had been 
mad before him, with that particular 
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form of madness known as drinking. 
The father had been found dead, it was 
whispered by his own hand. Every 
one in the port to which Owen Smith 
was appointed, had heard his whole 
family history; knew of the mother 
and sisters he was helping to support 
at home ; knew of his own total absti- 
nence —and waited with a pitying 
kindliness to see whether the young 
man would escape the family curse. 

It was a very small unget-at-able port, 
right up the Yangtsze, with a steamer 
every month in summer, and every 
three months in winter. A port for 
wearing out one’s old clothes, though 
not a port for saving money in. Food 
was dear, and wages were high. For 
your money, too, you got very indiffer- 
ent food, and servants who were abso- 
lutely ruffians. Not a pleasant port, 
for instance, for a lady to be in. In- 
deed, it was looked upon as a sure 
sign that you were in high favor, and 
next on the list for a splendid appoint- 
ment elsewhere, when the inspector- 
general of Imperial Chinese Maritime 
Customs (more usually spoken of as 
the “I. G.’’) sent you to Ting-tang. 
No European, save perhaps a Catholic 
priest, could endure the enervating cli- 
mate, or put up with his neighbors for 
more than say eighteen months at a 
time. 

And Owen Smith had now been 
there seventeen months, two summers 
and one winter. All the men who had 
made up the community when he had 
arrived had long since been transferred, 
even including an almost forgotten 
consular assistant-in-charge, whose ap- 
plication for sick leave had got some- 
how into the minister’s pigeon-holes. 
There was a new acting consul at 
Ting-tang now. Except the French 
fathers, with whom Owen Smith had 
no sympathy, the ‘‘4th Assistant A”? 
was the oldest resident in the place. 

And then, as he could not go to 
meet his fate, his fate came to him, 
and in one magic morning decided the 
rest of his career. 

It was a stifling, sticky, sweltering 
September morning, after a still more 
stifling night. The sun glared behind 
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angry clouds, distant thunder was roll- 
ing amongst the hills, and zigzags of 
forked lightning were dancing all 
through the murky air. An atmo- 
sphere that weighed on your nerves, 
and that sent shoots of neuralgia 
through the toughest hides into the 
most unsensitive systems. It was 
abominable indoors, and perhaps not a 
whit more endurable out of doors. 
Still, it was a day when to keep still 
was maddening, and so Owen Smith 
turned out at half past five, and went 
for a tramp along the river bank. 

His thoughts were not of the most 
cheerful either. The monthly steamer 
had just come in and gone, leaving be- 
hind a sad enough home-letter for 
Owen. One of his sisters was growing 
*‘queer’?’— the old family taint per- 
chance—and the doctor called for 
change of air and scene. Could Owen 
see his way to provide the where- 
withal ? Thus wrote his mother, in- 
serting the request quite casually 
amidst a description of some new fur- 
niture she had bought, ‘such a bar- 
gain,’’ for the drawing-room. Owen’s 
mother was one of the feeble folk, who 
sat down and waited to be helped, one 
of those who with the least right are 
the most extravagant. Selfish per- 
haps she was not, simply foolish ; but 
it was a folly that cost her children 
dear. 

And Owen could not see his way. 
He had come out this morning, as he 
had every morning since that hope- 
lessly rambling letter came, to try to 
think out a way. No, Jessie was 
doomed, and all he could do was to re- 
solve the cowardly resolve, that he 
would not look upon her misery. He 
would never go home. 

There was nothing indeed to go 
home for, and his passage money would 
be saved. That was, supposing he 
lived out his first seven years of ser- 
vice. How many more months could 
he put in at Ting-tang, with only this 
everlasting river to walk by, with those 
narrowing cliffs and sombre distant 
hills to weigh down his spirit, cooped 
up as he was in a little gully with men 
out of whom every spark of courage 
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had been drowned by quinine and 
whiskey ? 

How long indeed? Even as he got 
on to the towing path that sloped grad- 
ually up towards the cliffs, the last. 
moments of his life of monotony were 
running with a final hurry out of the 
sandglass. 

A junk was coming slowly up, trying 
to make the corner just abreast of 
Owen. The trackers were on ahead, 
half-way up the cliff, and the steers- 
men were keeping her out in mid- 
stream, away from the swirl and eddy 
round the treacherous rocks in-shore. 
There was a little knot of Chinamen 
round the great helm, and by the regu- 
lar responsive chant of the junkmen, 
it was clear that trackers and vessel 
were working in harmony. But 
through and over the boatmen’s song 
came other sounds which did not seem 
so harmonious. 

It was a big passenger junk, evi- 
dently thronged with natives. Per- 
chance there might be a petty mandarin 
or two on board; there were at any 
rate a goodly number of “ braves.’ 
Their scarlet coats shone bright in the 
lightning flashes, and then almost dis- 
appeared from view in the sullen dark- 
ness that succeeded the glare. Owen 
Smith could hear the voices distinctly, 
so distinctly in the silent, heavy air that 
it startled him as though he had been 
dreaming, as though he was awaking 
from some horrible nightmare, when 
he clearly distinguished, through the 
laughter and foul-mouthed words which 
floated over the water to him, a shrill 
female cry, the cry not of a Chinese 
woman, but of one of his own country. 

“Help! help! Oh God, oh God!” 

And then a splash, right down into 
the water, a moment’s intense awful 
silence, followed by a loud, derisive 
shout of laughter from the soldiery on 
board the junk. 

The clouds were torn asunder at that 
instant by the most lurid flash of all. 
The thunder rumbled right overhead, 
the lightning struck the foremost mast 
of the junk and split it in half. The 
trackers threw themselves on their 
faces, the laughter of the braves died 
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away in a roar of terror. And, some 
twenty yards from the bank where he 
stood, Owen saw an English girl, strug- 
gling to hold on to a rock in the stream 
— the girl whose cry he had heard from 
the junk. 

She saw him too, and cried out once 
more, the agonizing cry of one from 
whom strength to hold on, and life 
with the strength, is slipping away. 
And then, just as Owen Smith had 
plunged into the stream, probably to 
lose his own life without saving hers, 
the current dragged her away from the 
rock and flung her with a scornful 
whirl right within his reach, face 
downwards, a helpless mass of hu- 
amanity. 

He got her on shore somehow or 
other, at the cost of bleeding hands 
and a sprained ankle. Trifling hurts, 
due to the maliciousness of the water, 
which tripped him over and again in 
his short wade to the bank. It was 
ouly when he had laid his burden on 
the clayey ground, and wiped anxiously 
away the great stains of blood that 
marked her clothes, that he found the 
blood was not hers, but his own. She 
‘was unconscious but, so far as he could 
judge, perfectly unhurt. 

Owen Smith touched her gently all 
over the head. No bruise or wound of 
any kind. But as he bent still more 
closely over her, with the vague con- 
sciousness that the correct thing to be 
done in bringing a woman round was 
to loosen her collar, he perceived for 
‘the first time that she was dressed in 


‘Chinese dress. 


In dress too of the coarsest coolie 
cloth, above which the pale English 
face and reddy golden hair looked lam- 
entably out of place. He had rescued 
— from what indignities at the hand of 
a brutal, half-savage soldicry he could 
only too well guess—a China inland 
missionary. In all probability she was 
one of a newly arrived band of enthu- 


siasts, reported to be passing up the 


Yangtsze for a life’s disillusioning in 
Szechuan and Yiinnan. 

Now Owen Smith, in common with 
others of his class, had a. wholesome 
horror of the genus missionary, and’ a 





dread amounting to positive detestation 
of the variety known as the China in- 
land mission. Ting-tang was entirely 
out of the beaten track of mission 
work, and the district around had 
never served for more than a camping- 
ground for very young and inexperi- 
enced arrivals. The natives around 
the port were anti-foreign, and had at 
various times resented unpleasantly ex- 
periments made for their conversion to 
Western ways and religions. And, as 
the oldest resident in the port, Owen 
Smith was decidedly of opinion that 
the way to lead a quiet life and avoid 
riots was to keep the missionaries at a 
respectful distance. 

And. here was a missionary at his 
very feet! Poor, unfortunate girl, un- 
doubtedly she had been induced to risk 
a passage up the river ina junk... Most 
probably she had been totally ignorant 
of the peril she thereby ran of insult, 
crime, even of her life. Alone had she 
been sent?—or had she friends on 
board, perchance in the same plight as 
herself and so unable to help her? 
Anything might be expected to happen 
to a female missionary, Owen Smith 
was bitterly reflecting, when -the 
rescued fair one slowly turned her face 
towards him and opened her eyes. 

Then he forgot and forgave her 
everything. 

A pair of the softest, most scared- 
looking brown eyes looked at him from 
out a round, baby face. .The reddy 
gold hair, the Chinese bandoline all 
washed out of it, was trying to curl 
itself into the most bewitching little 
curls. The coarse blue linen coat, the 
clumsy trousers, the cloth stockings 
and native shoes —were these the 
same garments Owen had been wont 
to rail against ? They were just right 
on her, most fit—to his eyes at that 
instant at any rate — just as her face 
seemed to him the fairest he had be- 
held since he had left his own home 
years, years ago. Their very unsuit- 
ableness suited her, for they set her 
apart from every woman he had ever 
admired. 

So, instead of saying anything he 
ought to have said, instead of leaving 
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her to find her way to— anywhere she 
chose — instead even of offering to con- 
duct her to the little foreign settle- 
ment, Owen Smith simply sat and 
stared at her. How long he would 
have gone on devouring her face with 
his eyes is doubtful, but providentially 
for the girl herself, who was dripping 
wet and in imminent danger of chill 
and fever, a great raindrop fell splash 
on her face. The thunderstorm was 
passing away in a drenching downpour, 
and the rain on the stranger’s head 
brought Owen back into this every-day 
world. 

‘*Come with me,” he said in a voice 
that sounded wonderfully rusty to his 
own ears (Ting-tang was not a place 
where people cultivated the gentler 
arts of society). ‘* You will get fever 
if you stop here. The junk has gone 
on without you.” 

He got up from the ground awk- 
wardly enough, for his ankle was hurt- 
ing him a good deal, and he gave her 
his hand in a shy, clumsy manner. 
The stranger hesitated a moment, and 
looked half-distrustfully at his old can- 
vas shoes and muddy, dripping coat. 

‘¢ Where are you going ?”’ she asked. 

The voice somehow matched the 
face, though it was not the voice of a 
refined, scarcely of an educated woman. 
There was that fatal twang about it 
that stamps indelibly those in certain 
stations of life born within hearing of 
Bow Bells. But it was all music to 
Owen’s ears, just as her distrust of her 
own countryman seemed natural in a 
girl who up to an hour ago had been a 
passenger on a Chinese junk. 

‘You can trust me,’’ he said ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ You are really too wet to 
stay here.”’ 

Then she gave him her hand, and 
some ten minutes later the two or 
three foreigners who were awake in 
Ting-tang were mystified by seeing this 
extraordinarily ill-assorted couple, their 
wet clothes clinging round them, beat 
their way through the drenching rain 
to the Customs Junior quarters. 

Half an hour after, the assistant who 
acted as her Majesty’s representative 
in Ting-tang was taking his morning 





coffee in'his verandah prior to his bath, 
when a very determined knock came 
at his bedroom door. And close after 
the knock came Owen Smith himself, 
walking straight through the bedroom 
as though the whole place belonged to 
him. 

‘Hullo, Smith, what do you want 
here at this hour of the day ?”’ snarled 
the acting consul. He was very short, 
and very full of his own importance, 
and he had a great dislike of Owen 
Smith’s long legs and wandering eyes. 
Besides, he hated being treated uncere- 
moniously, and if a visit before a man 
has had his bath from a visitor who 
walks slap into your bedroom isn’t un- 
ceremonious — why, then the English 
language requires to be reconstructed. 

“*T want to know what I’m to do,” 
was Owen Smith’s lucid reply. 

*“* Do ? why go home and ——” 

But here her Majesty’s representa- 
tive stopped short, while he gazed 
upon Owen Smith with amazement. 

Streams of water were running down 
on to the floor, pools of muddy water 
were forming round the cane chair he 
had flung himself into. And Owen’s 
face was ghastly white, and his teeth 
chattering. 

** Mercy, man, what is wrong ? ” 

“Oh, nothing,” Owen answered, 
with a sickly smile. ‘I’ve sprained 
my ankle, and feel a little queer. 
‘¢ Maskee, maskee,”? he continued, as 
the acting consul opened his lips to 
shout for his “boy.” ‘I don’t want 
anything. I want to know what I’m to 
do with an English girl I’ve pulled out 
of the river.” 

‘“‘ Are you cracked?’ died on the 
consul’s lips. Consternation filled his 
mind. Here was Owen Smith going 
clean mad, and the commissioner of 
customs had gone down to Hankow 
sick by the last steamer, and there was 
absolutely no one in Ting-tang to help 
him to secure this maniac but the con- 
stable, who was generally tipsy from 
morning till evening, and a couple of 
tide-waiters not much better. A cheer- 
ful lookout for the next three weeks | 

**She’s a China inland missionary,” 
Owen Smith explained. ‘ She jumped 
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overboard from a junk this morning. 
I pulled her out, and—she’s at my 
house now. What am I to do with 
her ?” 

The consul gave a prolonged whistle. 

“Do? Why, send her to the right- 
about as chop-chop as you can! Put 
her in a chair and ship her to Kam- 
tschatka. You don’t need to consult 
me about such a trifle. Don’t ask me; 
I don’t want to have any distressed 
foreigners on my hands! I haven’t 
heard anything officially yet.” 

And the consul laughed nervously, 
watching Owen’s countenance out of 
the corner of his eyes, ready to dodge 
under his arms and through the door if 
he gave any sign of wishing to come to 
close quarters. 

‘“*No, I don’t think I’ll send her 
off,’? Owen said deliberately. ‘She’s 
too young and too pretty to be handed 
over again to people who have used 
her so badly.” 

‘What do you propose to do with 
her then?” enquired the consul sar- 
castically. ‘*This place wasn’t in- 
tended to be her destination, was it ? 
And what will the commissioner say to 


' your turning your house into an hotel 


for stray missionary ladies ? ”’ 

Owen Smith did not smile at the 
consul’s sarcasm; he did not even 
listen to it. He was thinking out a 
plan—a plan which had been hazy 
in his mind ever since he saw the mis- 
sionary’s face lying on the bank ; and 
this plan did not include getting rid of 
his visitor. 

‘“‘T’ll give her up my house, and 
come and stay with you, Williams, till 
the steamer comes back,’ he said 
calmly. ‘*My boy will find her an 
amah to keep her company, and you’ll 
put me up in some corner, won’t you ? 
I'd do the same for you,” he added 
nervously, for the consul’s face, now 
he looked at it, seemed anything but 
gratified. 

‘“*T don’t see why you need turn 
out,”? the consul grumbled. ‘She 
would anyhow be better off in your 
house than with those junk people. 
And yet she must have gone with 
them of her own free will ! ” 
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Owen Smith got up, pushed his chair 
away, and walked towards the.door. 

** Good-bye,”’ he said ; ‘* I’ll manage 
my own affairs myself.” 

‘‘T wish to goodness you had found 
that out before you came and bothered 
me!’’ muttered young Williams peev- 
ishly as soon as Owen was out of 
hearing. ‘‘ Upsetting a fellow for the 
whole day! A likely enough story 
too! Boy, what for you no have talkey 
Mr. Smith — ‘ Master no can see?’ I 
no wanchey any man morning come 
topside! Just now you go see Mr. 
Smith’s house, suppose any man have 
got. Then come talkey my.” 

And Alan Williams got into his bath, 
and tried to forget all about Owen 
Smith’s affairs. 

Still, when a minute later the ‘ boy ”’ 
through the keyhole shouted a confir- 
mation of Owen’s story, the -consul 
began to realize that it might be very 
awkward if anything did happen to 
this missionary girl. Missionaries are 
the bétes noires of officials in China. 
Rightly or wrongly, they are regarded 
as the cause and source of all riots and 
ill-feeling with the natives. Supposing 
Owen Smith did take his advice, and 
did send her off in a chair to the near- 
est missionary station some thirty 
miles off? And supposing she were 
mobbed on the way? Very nasty it 
might be, and the nastiness would 
mostly light on his shoulders. By the 
time Alan Williams had got out of his 
bath he had come to the conclusion 
that Owen Smith ought to keep the 
missionary till next steamer, and that 
he himself, Alan Williams, had better 
go and interview her that very morning. 

Considering that she was ‘only a 
China inland,’’ and probably old and 
ugly into the bargain (who could be- 
lieve what a maniac like Owen Smith 
said ?— he didn’t know a woman from 
a pikestaff), it is certainly remarkable 
that Alan Williams not only shaved 
himself carefully and soaked his hand- 
kerchief with scent, but. that he even 
extracted two grey hairs from his 
moustache before paying his official 
call on the rescued lady. 

All the venetians were shut in Owen 





Smith’s house, and not a sign of life 
was to be seen about the place. There 
was no bell of course (bells were un- 
known in Ting-tang), so the consul, 
after vainly rapping several times at 
the door with his stick, opened it and 
walked into the house. 

The sitting-room door stood wide 
open, and the occupant thereof ought 
most decidedly to have heard his knock. 
But she did not. There she lay on 
an ancient long-chair, fast asleep, so 
soundly asleep that though Alan Wil- 
liams coughed and cleared his throat as 
loudly as he could, she never stirred. 

Then, as Owen Smith had done by 
the river, the consul walked up to her 
and took a good stare at her. 

By Jove! she was pretty though ! 
Such a lovely complexion, such fine 
eyelashes and eyebrows! Alan Wil- 
liams ‘fancied himself’? on women. 
Her hands were, alas! somewhat 
coarse and red, and her feet looked 
clumsy. A pretty shop-girl she must 
have been, perhaps even a farmer’s 
daughter. At any rate, not bad, where 
there was nobody better to compare 
her with. 

‘*¢ What are you staring at Miss Mil- 
ler like that for?’ enquired an angry 
voice behind him. 

Owen Smith was so indignant that 
he forgot to speak in a whisper. Miss 
Miller awoke at once, and started 
up with a dazed expression, which 
changed into one of positive alarm 
when she became conscious of Alan 
Williams’s presence. 

‘*Excuse me,’ that worthy said 
blandly. ‘I am the acting consul 
here, and came to offer you the protec- 
tion of my house, should you care to 
accept it.” 

He hadn’t come with any such inten- 
tion, and Owen Smith swelled with 
rage as he heard the offer. 

“Thank you. I am very well here,” 
Miss Miller answered nervously. ‘ Mr. 
Smith had arranged for me ——”’ 

She broke off, and looked anxiously 
at Owen. 

“Certainly, Miss Miller,’”? he said 
eagerly. ‘‘ This house is yours as long 
as you choose to live in it.” 
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“Very good then,” Alan Williams 
answered as indifferently as he could. 
‘‘Now, what can I do to help you, 
Miss Miller ?”’ 

‘‘There’s nothing to be done,’’ Owen 
Smith interrupted rudely enough. 
“You told me, Williams, you wished 
to have nothing to do well, now 
you can. I’ll manage all right without 
you!” 

It was an exceedingly embarrassing 
situation Alan Williams found himself 
in, but he was not a man to be easily 
sent to the right-about. As consul he 
was undoubtedly the legal guardian of 
this distressed foreigner, who, if she 
only kept her mouth shut and so con- 
cealed that abominable twang, was 
certainly quite ‘* presentable.’”? Alan 
Williams was not going to give up his 
rights toa 4th Assistant A in the Cus- 
toms, and a maniac to boot. 

“Do you wish me to take any steps 
with the Chinese authorities about 
your passage up river?” he asked, 
totally ignoring Owen Smith and his 
words. 

The girl shuddered, but made no 
reply. 

**Come out of this, will you, Wil- 
liams?’”? Owen Smith thundered. 
‘¢ Leave my guest alone, or ——”’ 

** Good-morning, Miss Miller,” Alan 
Williams said, rising with all the dig- 
nity he could command. ‘I will come 
and see you when Mr. Smith is en- 
gaged elsewhere ! ” 

And he bowed himself out. 





But of course he went to call on her 
again that very same evening, when 
his **boy’’? had reported that Owen 
Smith had gone off on his usual even- 
ing tramp, and when Alan Williams 
himself had nothing better to do. 

Owen Smith had cleared out into the 
quarters of the Customs Outdoor Staff, 
much to the disgust of the inhabitants 
thereof. His own house was strictly 
given up to Miss Miller—so strictly 
that he had not ventured to show his 
face there again since the morning. 

And Miss Miller was tired of her 
own society, and was pleasantly flat- 
tered by the great honor Alan Williams 
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was paying her. Probably, he mused 
to himself,she had never before spoken 
to such an exalted personage as a gov- 
ernment official of his standing. She 
was quite grateful for his noticing her. 
Indeed, by the time he had taken his 
leave Alan Williams had come to the 
conclusion that she was ‘ quite a supe- 
rior young person.”’ 

He knew all about her by the end of 
three days, what little there was to 
know. She had been just a pupil 
teacher in:a Board school, a simple 
blacksmith’s daughter, when she had 
felt the *‘ call’? and had come. Come 
for what? That she wasn’t so clear 
about. Her great friend, who was ina 
London shop, had written to tell her 
she was going out as a missionary, 
and had asked her to join the band. 
And her friend had been in the junk 
also; they were six girls travelling 
alone, but none of the others had had 
the courage to jump overboard. 

Alan Williams made notes of all this 
in an official way, on government 
paper, with the correct margins. And 
he signed his name carefully at the 
bottom of each sheet. 

‘*¢She’s a remarkably pretty girl, and 
clever too,’? he remarked to Owen 
Smith, whom he met on his way home 
about a week after Miss Miller’s ar- 
rival. 

*¢ How do you know ?”’ Owen asked, 
eying Alan Williams distrustfully. 

‘* Know ? By finding out, of course,’’ 
the acting consul answered, carelessly 
flicking at a shrub with his stick. 
‘¢ Don’t you ever go to see her?” he 
asked. 

‘*No, of course not,’? came slowly 
from Owen’s lips. 

‘Then the more fool you, my boy. 
She’s uncommonly good company, I 
find |” 

He nodded a “* ta-ta,” and went off, 
leaving Owen standing wondering in 
the middle of the road. 

The truth was, Alan Williams was 
getting a little alarmed at being Miss 
Miller’s only visitor. To begin with, 
there was always the danger, with a 
missionary, of unpleasant questions 
being raised. concerning  - religion. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. VI. 272 
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Then, he really did not think it was 
wise to let her see too much of him- 
self. It was all very flattering to be 
looked upon as a Joss, but it. was diffi- 
cult to act continually up to the Joss 
level. And, over and above all, Alan 
Williams was particularly, even ner- 
vously, anxious not to allow himself to 
fall in love with her. 

Of course, poor thing, she couldn’t 
help falling in love with him ; that was 
to be expected. But that a Williams, 
and such .a-Williams, could ever so far 
forget himself as to fall in love with a 
blacksmith’s daughter (and love in 
his position must be honorable) — he 
felt his five feet three inches expand 
to six feet with horror at the mere 
thought, 

So he heroically stayed away from 
the fascinating Miss Miller for two 
whole days, to give Owen Smith an 
innings. 

Still, so perverse is the mind of man, 
that he actually repented of his own 
prudence. Not that Owen Smith had 
evidently made any way with the 
young lady, for she blushed in quite 
the orthodox fashion when Mr. Wil- 
liams came in on the third day, and 
Owen himself, who was in the room, 
sat scowling and biting his nails in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory. No, 
what gave Alan Williams an actual 
qualm, an unpleasant catch in the 
breath which had nothing to do with 
his liver, was the change he noted in 
Miss Miller herself. 

She had had fever, she explained, 
and was feeling a trifle weak. She 
would pick up nicely now ; in fact she 
was quite well again. Well again she 
might feel ; she certainly did not look 
so, and there was a troublesome little 
nervous cough that came back con- 
stantly which was exceedingly uncom- 
fortable to hear. 

Alan Williams sat up- that night, in 
spite of the mosquitoes,-till one o’clock, 
making up his mind as to his future 
conduct with regard to Miss Miller. 
At one o’clock he got into bed, qiiite 
and finally decided. 

He would not marry her. For; 
though she was charming, yes, he 
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owned it, fascinating in Ting-tang, yet 
he could never face Shanghai with-her 
as his wife. No, not even in a Hall 
and Holtz’s tailor-made dress, the most 
expensive Shanghai could turn out. 
For what after all was dress, what was 
a pretty face, what was even a sweet 
disposition, when combined with a 
cockney accent ? 

But he was dog-in-the-manger enough 
not to wish to see her married to any 
one else. 

His mind being now fully made up, 
there was of course no harm in enjoy- 
ing her society as long as she was in 
the place. 

So he paid her a visit every evening, 
and allowed her to wait on him, to 
serve him with tea, reach him fans, 
protect him from draughts, and gener- 
ally worship him. While Owen Smith, 
who was providing the tea and the 
fans, not to speak of being owner of 
the draughts, had to sit by and play 
second fiddle. Nor did Alan Williams 
object to him as audience in the slight- 
est. Owen Smith was simply beneath 
his notice. 

But all the time this lasted, two solid 
weeks, Miss Miller kept on coughing, 
and kept on getting thinner, and kept 
on getting fever. The fever made her 
look still prettier, to be sure, and she 
had now, with the amah’s help, man- 
aged to put together a European dress. 
It was only made of coarse blue cot- 
ton, but she felt more at home in it ; 
and there was no use Owen Smith’s 
urging her to let him buy her some 
Chinese silk. Her debt to him was 
heavy enough already, she told him, 
in the whole-hearted, frankly friendly 
tone her voice always took in speaking 
to Owen. 

How Owen Smith admired her, even 
in that coarse linen dress! He would 
sit for hours at his desk in the Custom 
House, with his face resting on his 
folded arms, dreaming of her. He 
could shut his eyes and call up her face 
at will. And when he paid her his 


evening call, it mattered not the least 
to him that Alan Williams was there, 
talking, and being answered in that 
pervously husky voice Miss Miller could 
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not control in the consul’s presence. 
Owen Smith’could just sit in his own 
corner and gaze at her. 

Still this state of affairs could not go 
on forever. There was indeed a very 
definite period set to it: the return of 
the steamer. That was a week off 
now, as Alan Williams casually re- 
marked one evening to Miss Miller. 

‘‘Have you made your plans?” he 
asked, and the sudden rush of color all 
over Miss Miller’s face so startled 
Owen Smith that he actually began to 
listen to the conversation. 

**No,” she said with an _ effort. 
‘But I suppose I shall go back to 
Shanghai and make a fresh start.’’ 

She was actually smiling now, though 
there was an uncontrollable quiver 
about her under lip. She seemed to 
Owen’s eyes to be looking entreatingly 
at Alan, but that hardened sinner only 
twirled his moustache, and said with a 
yawn : — 

‘“* That’s a pity. We shall miss you 
up here, shan’t we, Smith ? ” 

It was no use appealing to Owen. 
He had gone clean through the window 
directly the acting consul had begun to 
speak. He could not bear to look upon 
Miss Miller’s face. 

But he lay in wait for Alan and 
stopped him short on his way home 
that evening. 

*“*T want to know,” he began ab- 
ruptly, looking the other way, ‘‘ do you 
mean to marry Miss Miller or not ? ” 

He was bursting with indignation. 
Great drops of perspiration were run- 
ning down his face from excitement. 
Alan Williams, on the other hand, was 
as cool as a cucumber, and looked as 
dainty as though he had just stepped 
out of a bandbox. 

‘* What business is that of yours ?”’ 
he enquired. No need to waste civility 
on such a man as Owen Smith. 

‘¢-You don’t, then ?”’ 

There was a catch in Owen’s breath 
that ought to have appealed to Alan’s 
better feelings. But it didn’t. Con- 
sider, he looked upon the man as half- 
cracked. What business has a man 
who is half-cracked to put an acting 
consul through his catechism ? 

















“Go home, Smith,’’ he said patron- 
izingly. ‘I find that I have quite 
enough to do to look after my own 
business, and you ought not to have 
less to look after than I have !”’ 


They stood together on the deck of 
the steamer, Alan Williams and Miss 
Miller. The steamer had arrived at 
Ting-tang, and had brought Alan’s 
long-hoped-for transfer. He was to 
proceed to Shanghai at once, to take 
up an important place in the Consulate- 
General there. How he blessed his 
stars he had not been so foolish as to 
propose to Miss Miller! Fancy having 
such a girl as that tied to him for life, 
or at any rate fora Shanghai life! It 
was bad enough having her go down to 
Shanghai on the same steamer with 
himself. ‘‘ From Ting-tang, Mr. Wil- 
liams and Miss Miller.” So it would 
stand in the passenger list, and all his 
friends would question him about his 
fellow-traveller. He almost wished he 
had not seen so much of her lately. 
Perhaps then she might have married 
Owen Smith, and stayed behind in 
Ting-tang. Whereas now — 

And the string of possibilities kept 
unrolling and unrolling, as the steamer 
slowly cast off, and Owen Smith’s fig- 
ure, standing out against the Custom 
House, faded gradually from sight. 

But the Fates were kinder to Alan 
Williams than he deserved. 

It was a month after she had left 
Ting-iang that Owen Smith got the 
first news of Miss Miller. It was 
brought up by the skipper of the 
steamer. 

‘* We put her on shore in Hankow,”’ 
he told Owen. ‘She was very ill on 
the way down, and Mr. Williams 
thought she had better be landed. 
They took her into the mission hospital 
there, and when I came up river again 
I went to enquire after her. I didn’t 
see her, though. They told me she 
was dying.” 

** Dying ?”’ 

Owen Smith’s face was ghastly to 
behold. The skipper, a jovial, soft- 
hearted little man, looked at him in 
surprise. Was it possible that Owen 
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Smith had an interest in the girl? 
Why, he had always thought, surely 
they had told him so up here at Ting- 
tang, that it was the consul she fan- 
cied! He wished to goodness he had 
had an inkling before that this man 
cared for her. Suppose the shock of 
the news he had brought should drive 
Owen Smith raving mad ? 

‘* She’s very ill, at any rate,” he said 
soothingly. ‘‘I think they said some- 
thing about galloping consumption. 
I’ll find out for you next time I go 
down.”’ 

Ten minutes later the door of the 
commissioner’s office was opened. 

‘*T want to leave at once, sir,’?” Owen 
Smith said. 

The commissioner was a German,. 
very fond of standing on his dignity,. 
and bound hand and foot with red 
tape. 

“You will have to wait till I get 
leave from Peking,’ he answered. 
** And in order to get leave you must 
make me out a formal application. 
And please hand it to me in office 
hours. I don’t want to be interrupted 
now ; I have important despatches to 
look over.”’ 

But Owen Smith stood still by the 
door. 

‘*T must go,”’ he said. ‘I shall start 
by junk to-night.” 

“* Must! Is that the way you speak 
to me?” cried the German angrily. 
**'You can’t go, and you shan’t! I'll 
telegraph your insubordination to the 
inspector- general! Must, indeed! ”’ 
he muttered, as Owen Smith quietly 
walked out and shut the door. 

Still, when his junior did not appear 
in the office next morning, and when 
the @ingch’ai grinning explained that 
“Mr. Smith night-time go Hankow,”’ 
the commissioner did not telegraph at 
once. For why ?—he couldn’t. He 
had to wait till the steamer could carry 
his telegram to Hankow. And by the 
time the steamer cleared he had heard 
the port version of Owen Smith’s deal- 
ings with the young missionary from 
first to last, and so deemed a telegram 
to Peking to be unnecessary. A pri- 
vate and confidential note to the in- 
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spector-general would probably be more 
effective in recalling Owen Smith’s ex- 
istence to the mind of his chief, and 
procuring for the luckless assistant a 
transfer to some other port. And it 
was to be hoped that the next assistant 
who should be sent to Ting-tang 
wouldn’t be a man who fished out mis- 
sionaries, and who went off without 
leave on a junk-trip at the only time he 
was of any use in the Custom House — 
when a steamer was in port ! 

Then the steamer cleared for Han- 
kow, and the commissioner composed 
himself to official slumber for the next 
three months. But strange news came 
up by junk from Hankow concerning 
the missing assistant. 

The first news came through the 
French fathers, and was briefly as fol- 
lows : — 

Owen Smith had reached Hankow, 
gone straight to the hospital, and in- 
sisted on having an interview with the 
dying girl. Then he had married her, 
according to the rites of the Church 
of England, in the settlement chapel. 
She had been carried into the church, 
and carried out again —into a room her 
husband had managed to hire, over an 
empty go-down. And in that room 
Owen Smith had sat, morning, noon, 
and night, watching her life ebbing 
away. No one was allowed to enter, 
not even the doctor who had previ- 
ously attended her at the hospital. 
He was keeping her all for himself. 
Every dainty that he could get in Han- 
kow he got; his money he flung reck- 
lessly about. Of course he was being 
cheated outrageously, but he never 
seemed to pay any attention to prices. 
The missionaries besieged his door, 
anxious to minister to the dying 
woman ; he would have none of them. 
None, none, had seen her since he had 
carried her there. 

“He is mad, undoubtedly,’ the 
French priest wound up with a shrug. 
‘‘ But he is devoted, he isa hero. Her 
death will kill him.” 

‘¢ Tt would take more than that to kill 
a German,” the commissioner an- 
swered contemptuously. ‘We only 
die for our fatherland. We have got 
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rid of false sentiment and dying for 
love nowadays ! ”’ 

And he went home, lighted a mon- 
ster cheroot, and tried to forget the 
room in Hankow. 

‘* Master, Mr. Smith boy have got.’’ 

Was he never to hear the end of the 
man and his madness ? What was he 
wanting now? Money, doubtless. 
The commissioner was not at all sure 
whether he should send him any ; no, 
he certainly would not. Owen Smith 
could borrow from the Custom House 
at Hankow. 

** What thing he wanchey, boy ? ” 

** Wanchey talkey you.” 

And Owen Smith’s “ boy”? appeared 
in the doorway. 

“ Well, boy ?” 

For answer the ‘boy’ produced ' 
from an innermost pocket a letter and 
laid it on the table. Then he stood 
bolt upright, and looked vacantly be- 
fore him. 

The commissioner took up the letter 
and read it through. Then he laid it 
down again, and walked straight out of 
the room. 

When, some ten minutes after, he 
came back again, the “ boy ”’ was still 
standing in the same place looking 
straight before him. 

“Your master, mississy, all 
have die ?”’ 

‘* Have die,” was the solemn an- 
swer. 

* All right. You can go.” 

But when he had gone, the commis- 
sioner laid his head down on the table, 
and sobbed like a child. 

There was no one to see him; no 
one before whom he needed to sustain 
the dignity of the German nation. 
Then he took up the letter, and read it 
again. 

It was a purely formal epistle, telling 
him how, after two days of silence and 
closed shutters, Owen’s acquaintances 
in Hankow had burst open the door, 
and found husband and wife both dead, 
he lying at her feet, his face turned 
towards her. 

‘‘There has been an inquest, and it 
is certain that he at any rate died by 
his own hand. A verdict was given of 


man 
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‘temporary insanity, and they were 


buried the same evening in one grave.” 
The commissioner blew his nose vio- 


-lently, and folded up the letter. 


‘¢T shall have to make an official re- 
port to Peking,’’ he said. ‘It will be 


-better to have that finished before I 


attempt to write my letter to his poor 
mother.”’ 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 

SOME HUMORS OF PARLIAMENTARY 

REPORTING. 

ONE morning, during the session of 
1887, all the newspapers of the king- 
dom reported in exactly similar terms 
a brief but curious and amusing con- 
versation between Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords 
on the previous evening. The subject 
of the conversation was a popular ru- 
mor to the effect that Sir Drummond 
Wolff’s appointment as British. pleni- 
potentiary at Constantinople had ter- 
minated. Lord Rosebery inquired if 


‘the rumor were true. Lord Salisbury, 


as foreign secretary, intimated that it 
did not quite accurately describe Sir 
Drummond Wolff’s’ position. What 
followed is thus recorded by the news- 
papers. Lord Rosebery: ‘‘ Are we to 
understand, then, that Sir Drummond 
Wolff is in a state of suspended an- 
imation ?’’ Lord Salisbury: ‘No; 
rather in a state of animated expec- 
tancy.” 

On the evening of the day this report 
appeared in the press, Lord Salisbury 
called attention to it in the House of 
Lords. He denied in the most em- 


-phatic manner that he had ever used 


such language, and Lord Rosebery on 
his part was eqnally emphatic But 


-their lordships gave no indication of 


the real nature of the conversation 
that had passed between them on the 
subject of Sir Drummond Wolff ; they 
simply contented themselves with de- 
nying the accuracy of the newspaper 


-report. However, months afterwards, 


Lord Rosebery, presiding at the Inter- 
national Shorthand Congress, alluded 


: to this remarkable instance of the hu- 





mor of Parliamentary reporting. He 
then said that his own words were, 
*¢ Are we to understand, then, that Sir 
Drummond Wolff is in a state of agi- 
tated expectancy?” and that Lord 
Salisbury, leaning across the table, had 
answered jocosely, in a low voice so 
that it should not reach the reporters’ 
gallery, ‘* I will telegraph and ask him, 
if you like.” But what puzzled Lord 
Rosebery, as he confessed at the Con- 
gress, was the extraordinary agreement 
between all the reports of the conver- 
sation which appeared in the news- 
papers. Such unanimity would have 
convinced any one else but the two 
principals that the conversation had 
really taken place as it was reported. 
The explanation of the mystery is, how- 
ever, simple ; all the newspaper reports 
came from one common source. It is 
difficult to hear in the reporters’ gal- 
lery of the House of Lords, and the 
reporters being, for that reason, doubt- 
ful that they could, independently, pro- 
vide accurate reports, made up between 
them, as best they could, a report for 
the common benefit. 

Mishearing is a fruitful source of er- 
rors in Parliamentary reporting. To it 
may, doubtless, be attributed the vari- 
ous renderings given in the London 
morning papers of a line from Macau- 
lay’s ** Armada”’ quoted by Lord Rose- 
bery in a recent speech. The Times 
and the Daily Telegraph were the only 
journals that gave the line correctly : 


Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the 
stormy hills of Wales. 
The Daily News and Morning Post 
rendered it : — 


Like volcanoes flamed to heaven the stormy 
hills of Wales. 


The Chronicle also gave ‘ flamed” 
instead of *‘ fared,’’ and made the line 
inio two. But the version in the Stand- 
ard was the most extraordinary : — 


Like volcanoes flame the heavens, 
The stormy hills of Wales. 


If such blunders occasionally occur 
in our days, when shorthand has been 
brought to what one is. tempted to call 
its limit of perfection, it is not surpris- 
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ing that three distinct versions of an 
amusing parody used by Daniel O’Con- 
nell in the course of a speech in the 
House of Commons in the thirties 
are given in the newspapers of the 
time. O’Connell had been attacked by 
three colonels in succession — Colouel 
Verner, member for Armagh, Colonel 
Gore, member for Sligo, and Colonel 
Sibthorpe, member for Lincoln, of 
whom the two former were clean- 
shaven, while the latter was remark- 
able for a beard that covered both 
chin and breast. Rising subsequently, 
O’Connell convulsed the house with 
laughter by a ready parody of Dryden’s 
well-known lines on Milton. One ver- 
sion of this parody ran as follows : — 


Three colonels in three different counties 
born, 

Armagh, Sligo, and Lincoln did adorn ; 

The first in gravity of face surpassed ; 

Sobriety the next ; in impudence the last. 

The force of nature could no farther go, 

To beard the third, she shaved the other 
two. 


This was a second : — 


Three colonels in three distant counties 
born, 

Did Armagh, Sligo, and Lincoln adorn. 

The first in impudence all men surpassed, 

The next in ignorance, in both the last ; 

The force of folly could no further go, 

To beard the third she shaved the other 
two. 


And this was the third : — 


Three colonels in three distant counties 
born, 

Armagh, Sligo, and Lincoln did adorn ; 

The first in direst bigotry surpassed ; 

The next in impudence, in both the last. 

The force of nature could no farther go, 

To beard the third, she shaved the other 
two. 


Quotations are indeed often sadly 
mangled. Mr. John Bright once quoted 
the lines from Milton : — 


I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a 
jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and 
steer 
Right onward. 


The reporter was not familiar with 
the passage, and having no idea that 
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Mr. Bright was quoting poetry, he 
turned it into prose, in the third per- 
son, as follows : “* He would not argue 
against the hand or will of heaven, nor 
would he bate a jot of heart or hope. 
He would stili bear up and steer right 
onward.” Still more amusing was the 
rendering given to the two well-known 
lines from Tennyson’s ‘* Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere” by a reporter who was 
brought into the gallery one night on 
trial: ‘*The honorable gentleman con- 
cluded by declaring that kind hearts 
were far more than coronets, and sim- 
ple faith much better than Norman 
blood.”’ That reporter has not been 
seen in the gallery since. The famous 
saying of Drummond, the Irish under- 
secretary, ‘* Property has its duties as 
well as its rights,’’ has been given as 
** Prosperity has its duties for which it 
fights.’’ ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!’’ once exclaimed Sir William 
Harcourt in the course of a terrific 
onslaught on Mr. Chamberlain ; but a 
provincial paper improved the quota- 
tion in this novel fashion : ‘* Great Di- 
nah, what a farce this is!’? Perhaps 
there was more in that rendering than 
met the eye ; but if the editor was not 
cynically expressing his own convic- 
tions, it is probable to the telegraph 
and not to the reporter that the credit 
of that joke is due. Indeed the tele- 
graph has indulged in many witticisms 
at the expense of the members of both 
Houses of Parliament. It has trans- 
formed a classical allusion to ‘ Cato 
and Brutus ”’ into ‘‘ Cats and Brutes ;” 
the celebrated phrase used by the late 
Mr. W. E. Forster, in a speech on his 
Irish policy, ‘“‘mauvais sujets and 
village ruffians”’ into ** wandering sav- 
ages and village ruffians ;”’ ‘tried in 
the balance and found wanting’’ into 
‘tried in the balance and found pant- 
ing ;”’ ‘*the cow was cut into halves’ 
into “the cow was cut into calves ;”’ 
and “‘the militia is a great constitu- 
tional force”? into “the militia is a 
great constitutional farce.” 

Indeed, when one thinks of the num- 
ber of stages through which the report 
of a Parliamentary speech has to pass 
from the time the words leave the lips 
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of the speaker until they appear in 
print in the morning paper, the wonder 
is that the report so often escapes 
without any distortion of meaning in 
the process. The speaker may have 
an indistinct enunciation, or the re- 
porter may have some other difficulty 
in hearing him. But even if the re- 
porter has succeeded in getting the 
words correctly in shorthand on’ his 
note-book, he may misread them in 
transcription, for the forms of short- 
hand are frequently very confusing 
even to the writer; or he may tran- 
scribe them in a longhand so vile, or 
with such a plenitude of contractions, 
that the telegraph clerk cannot be 
blamed for confusing them in transmis- 
sion. And even if the report has been 
plainly written, faulty signalling by 
careless operators, or mechanical or 
electrical defects in the wires, will 
make asad mess of it. Then there is 
the ruthless blue pencil of the sub- 
editor to be taken into account ; or it 
may be only in the last stages, when 
the compositor “sets up” the report, 
or when the reader corrects it in proof 
that the error occurs. It is, therefore, 
difficult to bring home the blame of any 
blunder in the provincial report of a 
Parliamentary speech. 

Dr. Magee, the late Archbishop of 
York, was once reported to have said 
in the House of Lords that * drunken- 
ness is jolly.”’ Though no correction 
appeared, it may be safely assumed 
that what his Grace said was “ drunk- 
enness is folly.’’? On another-occasion 
he was represented as having applied 
the uncomplimentary epithets ‘* hard- 
ened and insolent”? to advocates of 
teetotalism. The sub-editor, the com- 
positor, and the proof-reader may have 
had in mind the supposed declaration 
of his Grace that ‘drunkenness is 
jolly,’ and may, therefore, have passed 
as natural this sweeping onslaught on 
the enthusiastic friends of temperance. 
But the indignant letters which, in this 
instance, the speaker received from 
teetotallers led him to explain publicly 
that he had used the words * ardent 
and excellent,”? and not ‘‘ hardened and 
insolent.” Here is another extract 
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from a reported speech:of his: ‘*' There 
is nothing ascertainable in what you 
eall spiritual things. The post-office 
telegraph, which best interprets this 
age, tells you the most you can come 
to in that line of thought.” Readers 
were naturally mystified by this ex- 
traordinary allusion to the post-office 
telegraph, till they were informed next 
day that it was the poet laureate to 
whom his Grace had referred. Curi- 
ously enough, it was established be- 
yond all doubt that this prank was 
played in the post-office itself. 

In a discussion on a Factory Bill, 
one member, atcording to a report in 
one of the provincial papers, urged its 
acceptance on the House in order to 
put astop to the practice of “ shaving 
factory boys to death.’’ During the 
last Parliament, Mr. Gladstone indulged 
one evening in some genial bantering 
of Lord Hartington, and the following 
appeared in oue of the provincial re- 
ports of the speech: ‘Such is the 
modesty of my noble friend that he 
shaves his head. But I must insist 
upon placing upon his head the crown 
which he is entitled to wear.”? A ref- 
erence to the report, published in the 
London journal, shows that Lord Hart- 
ington did not shave his head, but only 
shook it. 

Telegraphic humor is not, however, 
always unconscious or unintentional. 
There is a well-authenticated story 
current in the reporters’ gallery of a 
strange freak of a telegraph clerk in 
the transmission of the report of a 
Parliamentary speech by Mr. Forster to 
a daily paper in Bradford. The subject 
of the speech was education ; the word 
‘children’? was frequently used, and, 
for the sake of brevity, the clerk sub- 
stituted ‘kids,’? trusting that the 
alteration would be corrected by the 
operator at the other end of the wire. 
The message, however, was not only 
written, but printed just as it was 
transmitted. Imagine the faces of the 
Right Honorable gentleman’s constitu- 
ents when they read next morning: 
*¢ You know of Wordsworth’s profound 
saying, ‘ The kid is father to the man.’ 
I need not dwell on the vital impor- 
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tance to the community of imparting a 
sound moral and secular education to 
kids in their impressionable years. It 
is for the kids that this bill is intro- 
duced, and asking the House to remem- 
ber that the kids of this generation will 

_ be the fathers and mothers of the next 
I confidently appeal to it to support our 
proposals.”’ 

“These are all friends, well-known 
friends,” exclaimed Mr. Cobden, after 
citing the names of many authorities in 
support of the views he was laying 
before the House: “‘ They are all 
Jiends, well-known fiends,” said a news- 
paper for him. One of the bishops in 
the House of Lords was represented as 
_having spoken of the iniquities instead 
of the antiquities of an old church. 
**My Lords,’ remarked another prel- 
ate, ‘‘we take these children out of 
the streets ; we watch over them, we 
clothe them, and we tend them ;”’ but 
his words were read, ‘‘ we wash them, 
we clothe them,’’ etc. In an Irish re- 
port of a debate in the House of Lords, 
after the execution of Allen, Larkin, 
and O’Brien at Manchester in 1867, the 
Earl of Mayo was reported to have 
**condemned the Fenian executions as 
sanctimonious murder,’’ and in conse- 
quence much angry amazement was 
naturally aroused inIreland. But next 
day came the correction ; his lordship 
had condemned “the Fenian proces- 
sions as sanctioning murder.”? An 
Irish member, describing one of the 
processions to the House, was repre- 
sented as having said: ‘* The people 
rent the air with ten thousand snouts.” 

These witticisms may be attributed 
to the antics of the telegraph-wires, or 
to the carelessness or stupidity of the 
telegraph clerks, the compositors, or 
the proof-readers. But there are many 
blunders equally amusing to be laid at 
the doors of the reporters. Most of 
them, however, are due to the diffi- 
culty of hearing in the reporters’ gal- 
leries of both Houses of Parliament. 
The late Earl of Carnarvon was cred- 
ited with having said, “‘ In. these days 
clergymen are expected to have the 
wisdom and learning of a journeyman 
tailor,” instead of ‘the wisdom and 
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learning of Jeremy Taylor.’’ ‘“ Per- 
sonally he violated the Lord’s day, as 
much as any member of the House,”’ 
asserted a member for Leicester in the 
local paper ; but when some scandal- 
ized and indignant constituents de- 
manded an explanation, it turned out 
that venerated was the word he had 
used. The following sentence ap- 
peared ina despatch that was read in 
the House during the Crimean War: 
**Our troops had marched across Bel- 
bec and drawn up in front of the North 
ports.”’ It appeared in some of the 
newspapers as: ‘*Our troops had 
marched across the Baltic and drawn 
up in front of the North Foreland.” 

Lord Shaftesbury once referred to 
‘“*M. Renan’s pestilential book, ‘ Vie 
de Jesus ;’”’ and the reporter gave the 
adjective as penitential. An Irish mem- 
ber, smarting as usual under a sense of 
his country’s wrongs, once told the 
House that ‘*The constabulary fired a 
shower of bullets on the people ;’’ but 
the point of the honorable gentleman’s 
denunciation of Saxon tyranny was 
sadly blunted when it appeared in print 
as ‘a shower of pullets.” ‘* We have 
a greater stake in the land than poli- 
tics,’ exclaimed another Irish mem- 
ber; and the reporter rendered it, 
‘* We have a greater stake in the land 
than potatoes.”’ 

Ludicrous misconceptions of a speak- 
er’s words, arising from imperfect 
hearing, frequently occur on. the floor 
of the House as well as in the re- 
porters’ gallery. Here is an extract 
from a Parliamentary report during 
the session of 1876. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said he had 
some experience of the Glasgow Irish. 
Major O’GoRMAN (indignantly): Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Speaker, I rise to order, sir! 
I wish to know, sir, whether the hon. 
member is justified in stigmatizing my 
beloved country-people as ‘‘ the. blasted 
Irish.”’ ; 
Sir G. CAMPBELL : Mr. Speaker —— 
THE SPEAKER: Order, order! I did 


not catch the expression of the hon. mem- 
ber. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: Will you allow me, 
Mr. Speaker —— 
. THE SPEAKER: Order, order... ..But if 
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the. expression was used it is certainly un- 
parliamentary and most improper (hear, 
hear). 

Sir G. CAMPBELL : Mr. Speaker, it is an 
entire misconception of my remarks on the 
part of my honorable and gallant friend. 
What I said was ‘Glasgow Irish,” and 
not ‘‘blasted: Irish’? (much laughter and 
cheering). 


Mr. Swift MacNeill once quoted in 
the House the judicial declaration of 
the late Baron Dowse of the Irish 
bench that “The resident magistrates 
could no more state a case than they 
could write a Greek ode ;”’ and it was 
deliciously rendered by a reporter as, 
“The resident magistrates could no 
more state a case than they could ride 
a Greek goat.” Baron Dowse must 
have immensely enjoyed this render- 
ing. , He stated, in the course of a 
judgment in an action for libel against 
a newspaper arising out of an incorrect 
report, that once in a speech in the 
House of Commons he had quoted 
Tennyson’s line, 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay, 


and read next day that he had edified 

his audience with the following decla- 

ration :— 

Better fifty years of true love than a circus 
in Bombay. 


Mr. Swift MacNeill figures in an- 
other amusing case of mishearing in 
the reporters’ gallery. He once com- 
plained of having been roughly treated 
by the «constabulary while attending 
some evictions in his constituency in 
Donegal. ‘ But,’’ said the honorable 
member, ‘*I took measures to put a 
stop to this conduct. Whenever I was 
hustled or knocked about by a police- 
man, I simply chalked him, and by 
that means was able to identify him 
afterwards.”” This was rendered : 
‘¢ Whenever I was hustled or knocked 
‘about by a policeman I simply choked 
him.”? Another Irishman, when called 
to order by the speaker, resumed . his 
-speech in these words, “‘ Mr. Speaker, 
with all due deference to your ruling,”’ 
-and was reported as having said, * Mr. 


- Speaker, with regard to your. reverence’s ! 
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ruling.”” When Mr. Balfour was Irish 
secretary he figured in a London paper 
as having charged some persons in Ire- 
land (including several members of 
Parliament) with being “ filthy with 
grime ;’’ the expression he really used 
was guilty of crime. But Mr. John 
Bright was the victim of what is per- 
haps the most curious and the most 
serious instance of misreporting on rec- 
ord. He was represented by one of the 
leading London journals as having said 
in the House of Commons: ‘ But I 
deny altogether that the rich alone are 
qualified to legislate for the poor ; and 
I say more,— that the poor aloue are 
qualified to legislate for the rich.’ 
The report was a total perversion, 
though of course unintentional, of Mr. 
Bright’s words, which were: ‘ But I 
deny altogether that the rich alone are 
qualified te legislate for the poor, any 
more than that the poor are qualified 
to legislate for the rich.”” On another 
occasion also Mr. Bright suffered vica- 
riously at the reporter’s hands, when 
a certain speaker was made to refer to 
him as the ‘Gamecock of Birming- 
ham” instead of ‘the Gamaliel of 
Birmingham.” There was some spec- 
ulation as to what Mr. Asquith meant 
when in a recent speech he was re- 
ported as having denied that the gov- 
ernment were in ‘*a peacock temper ” 
in refusing the Lords’ amendments to 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. It was 
pointed out subsequently that. the 
words he had used were “pique or 
temper.”’ 

Some of these blunders were due no 
doubt to the bad handwriting of the 
reporters, or to the system of contrac- 
tions they use in transcribing. their 
shorthand notes. Lord Chancellor El- 
don once indignantly denied in the 
House of Lords that he annually re- 
ceived £5,000 in perquisites accruing 
from cases of bankruptcy, and declared 
that never during any one year had 
his income from that source exceeded 
three-fourths of the amount. The re- 
porter in his haste used the contrac- 
tion “*3/4” for “three-fourths ;”’ the 
printer thus interpreted him: ‘The 
learned lord solemnly declared that 
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during no one year of his office had his 
income from that source exceeded three 
shillings and four pence.”’ 

But the mistakes that occur in Par- 
liamentary reporting in our days may 
chiefly be traced to the high pressure 
at which the work is necessarily done, 
for the integrity no less than the ability 
of the members of the reporters’ gal- 
lery is universally admitted. Reporters 
have political opinions like most peo- 
ple ; they have also their favorites and 
aversions among members of Parlia- 
ment; but unlike Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
one of their most distinguished prede- 
cessors, who confessed that in his day 
he took care that the ‘“* Whig dogs ”’ 
always had the worst of it, they never 
allow their prejudices or their tastes to 
color their reports. Members of Par- 
liament may complain, and often do 
complain, of the scanty allowance of 
print given to their speeches ; but they 
never attempt to say that they have 
been wilfully misrepresented in the 
newspapers of their political oppo- 
nents. That happy state of things 
has not always existed. The records 
of the House of Commons, for in- 
stance, show that O’Connell frequently 
complained of the mutilation and sup- 
pression of his speeches by the Parlia- 
mentary reporters. In the session of 
1833 he brought under the notice of the 
House, as a breach of privilege, the 
report of one of his speeches on church 
tithes in Ireland, which had appeared 
in a London paper not alone grievously 
abbreviated, but, as he complained, in 
some passages entirely perverted. The 
reporter was brought to the bar of the 
House, where he made a most remark- 
able defence. He said that during his 
walk from Westminster to Fleet Street, 
the rain, which was falling heavily 
at the time, had most unfortunately 
streamed into his pocket, and washed 
out the notes he had made of O’Con- 
nell’s speech. ‘* Well, Mr. Speaker,” 


said O’Connell, ‘that was the most 
extraordinary shower of rain I ever 
heard of ; for it not only washed out 
the speech I made from this gentle- 
man’s note-book, but washed in an- 
other and an entirely different one. 
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However, so far as I am concerned, 
the reporter may go. I only hope his 
newspaper will provide him with a 
cloak and an umbrella in order to pre- 
vent the rain from playing apy more 
pranks with his note-books.”’ 

But O’Connell did not rest there. 
He gave the Parliamentary reporters 
as a body what he called himself ‘a 
lick of the rough side of his tongue,”’ 
pouring on them all the powers of sar- 
casm and vituperation of which he was 
an unrivalled master, charging them 
with “cooking” their reports to his 
detriment, or else ignoring his argu- 
ments, while the arguments of his oppo- 
nents were given fully. The reporters 
retaliated. They sent a communication 
tc O’Connell that unless he made an 
araple apology for his attack they would 
cease to report him. And they carried 
out their threat; O’Connell’s name 
was not even mentioned in the report 
of the next debate in which he took 
part. But if he were not to be reported 
he would take care that no one else 
was. At the opening of the next sit- 
ting he called the speaker’s attention to 
the presence of strangers, and under a 
rule of the House, which has since 
been amended, the galleries were 
cleared. The reporters, however, 
would not give way, and as they were 
supported by their editors, and as 
O’Connell was determined to exclude 
them from the House while they were 
in that state of mind, it is impossible to 
say how long the quarrel might have 
lasted, had not.some mutual friends ar- 
ranged a compromise at the end of a 
week, during which not a line about 
Parliament appeared in any London 
paper. 

This conflict between O’Connell and 
the Parliamentary reporters is all the 
more curious because three-fourths of 
the reporters at that time were Irish- 
men. William Cobbett, who also got 
into difficulties with them, was in the 
habit of referring to them derisively in 
his writings and speeches as the “ ray- 
porthers,” in imitation of the Irish 
pronunciation. They seem to have 
been up to all sorts of pranks. The 
most famous of the band was Peter 





























Finnerty. He was the only represen- 
tative of the press in the strangers’ 
gallery one evening in 1830, so that 
when his colleagues, arriving towards 
the end of the sitting, asked him if 
anything of importance had happened, 
he was able to play a most audacious 
practical joke upon them. He dictated 
to them an extraordinary speech on the 
virtues of the Irish potato which he 
said had been delivered by William 
Wilberforce, who was then one of the 
most sedate and solemn members of 
the House, and whose name is insep- 
arably associated with a very different 
subject. On the next morning accord- 
ingly half London was amazed to read 
how the famous champion of the negro 
had said: “Had it been my lot to be 
born in Ireland, where my food would 
have principally consisted of the po- 
tato, that most nutritious and salubri- 
ous root, instead of being the poor, 
infirm, shrivelled, stunted creature, 
you, sir, and honorable gentlemen, 
now behold in me, I would have been 
a tall, stout, athletic man, and able to 
carry an enormous weight.” The 
speech was the one topic of conversa- 
tion throughout the day, and great was 
the merriment it provoked. Wilber- 
force was naturally annoyed at being 
made the laughing-stock of the me- 
tropolis. He brought the matter under 
the notice of the House, and denounced 
the report as a mendacious invention. 
“Tf I were capable of uttering such 
nonsense as is here put into my 
mouth,’’ said he very truly, * instead 
of being a member of the House, I 
should be the inmate of some lunatic 
asylum.” 


From Chambers’ Journal, 

THE STATE AND THE TELEGRAPHS. 

IT is now twenty-five years since the 
telegraphs of the United Kingdom 
passed into the hands of the State, and 
the changes which have taken place 
during that period in the volume of the 
business transacted, the rapidity in 
the transit of messages, and the charges 
made for sending telegrams, are little 


The State and the Telegraphs. 
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short of marvellous... It was in the 
year 1852 that the acquisition of the 
telegraph system by the State was first 
suggested, but not until late in the 
year 1867, when Mr. Disraeli was 
chancellor of the exchequer, did the 
government definitely determine to 
take the matter up. At that time, as 
Mr. Baines, C.B., tells us in his re- 
cently published book (Forty Years at 
the Post-office; a Personal Narra- 
tive, by F. E. Baines, C.B. 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son), 
‘* Five powerful telegraph companies 
were in existence: the Electric and 
International, the British and Irish 
Magnetic, the United Kingdom, the 
Universal Private, and the London 
and Provincial Companies. There 
were others of less importance. Terms 
hac to be made with all of them. 
The railway interest had to be consid- 
ered, and the submarine companies to 
be thought of, though not bought.”’ 
With strong and well-organized inter- 
ests like these fighting hard to secure 
for themselves the very best possible 
terms, the government had not unnat- 
urally to submit to a hard bargain be- 
fore they could obtain from Parliament 
the powers which they required. How- 
ever, after a severe struggle, the nec- 
essary bill was successfully passed, and 
the consequent Money Bill became law 
in the following session. As the re- 
sult of this action, the telegraphs be- 
came the property of the State upon 
the 29th of January, 1870, and upon 
the 5th of the following month the 
actual transfer took place. The step 
seems to have been taken none too 
soon, for under the companies the tele- 
graphs had been worked in a manner 
far from satisfactory to the public. 
Many districts had been completely 
neglected, and even between important 
centres the service had been quite in- 
adequate. Moreover, charges had been 
high, and exasperating delays of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Six million pounds was the sum first 
voted by Parliament for the purchase 
of the telegraphs, and this was prac- 
tically all swallowed up in compensa- 
tion. The Electric and International 
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Company received £2,938,826 ; the Mag- 
netic Company, £1,243,536 ; Reuter’s 
Telegram Company, £726,000; the 
United Kingdom Company, £562,264 ; 
the Universal Private Company, £184,- 
421 ; and the London and Provincial 
Company, £60,000. But large as these 
amounts were, they only made up 
about one-half of the expenditure 
which the government had to incur, 
and the total cost ultimately reached 
the enormous sum of eleven millions. 
Some idea of the manner in which the 
extra five millions was expended may 
be gathered from the fact that between 
October, 1869, and October, 1870, about 
fifteen thousand miles of iron wire, 
nearly two thousand miles of gutta- 
percha-covered copper wire, about one 
hundred thousand poles, and a million 
other fittings were purchased and fixed 
in position, thirty-five hundred tele- 
graph instruments and fifteen thousand 
batteries were acquired, and about 
twenty-four hundred new telegraphists 
and temporary assistants were trained. 
The total expenditure was so vast that 
the Treasury eventually took fright, 
and in 1875 a committee was appointed 
“to investigate the causes of the in- 
creased cost of the telegraph service 
since the acquisition of the telegraphs 
by the State.” 

This committee found that the fol- 
lowing were the three main causes of 
the increase : (a) The salaries of all 
the officials of the telegraph companies 
had been largely increased after their 
entry into the government service ; (6) 
the supervising staff maintained by the 
State was much more costly than that 
formerly employed by the companies ; 
and (c) a large additional outlay had 
been forced upon the government in 
connection with the maintenance of 
the telegraph lines. ‘‘ It would not,’’ 
they say in their report, ‘‘ be possible, 
in our opinion, for various reasons, for 
the government to work at so cheap a 
rate as the telegraph companies, but 

. a reasonable expectation might be 
entertained that the working expenses 
could be kept within seventy or seventy- 
five per cent. of the gross revenue, and 
the responsible officers of the Post- 
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office Telegraph service should be urged 
to work up to that standard. Such a 
result would cover the cost of working, 
and the sum necessary for payment of 
interest on the debt incurred in the 
purchase of the telegraphs.” In re- 
gard to this question of cost, Mr. 
Baines most truly remarks that the 
real stumbling-block of the department 
was, and still is, ‘‘ the interest payable 
on £11,000,000 capital outlay, equal at, 
say, three per cent. to a charge of 
£330,000 a year.’ 

The transfer of the telegraph to the 
State was immediately followed by a 
startling increase in the number of 
messages sent. In fact the public, 
attracted by the shilling rate, poured 
in telegrams so fast, and were so well 
supported by the news-agencies, who 
took full advantage of the reduced scale, 
that there was at first some danger 
of a collapse. Fortunately, however, 
the staff was equal to the emergency, 
and after the first rush was over, 
everything worked with perfect smooth- 
ness. The figures relating to 1870, as 
set out week by week in the postmas- 
ter-general’s report, seem, it is true, 
small enough when compared with 
those appertaining to later years, but it 
must be remembered that in those 
early days circumstances were entirely 
different. The following may be taken 
as examples of the numbers of mes- 
sages forwarded per week in that year 
from postal telegraph stations in the 
United Kingdom —in the week ending 
5th February, 11,918; in the week 
ending 12th February, 128,872 ; in the 
week ending 18th June (Ascot week), 
200,294 ; and in the week ending 31st 
December (Christmas week), 144,041. 

During the next four years the en- 
largement of business was simply 
extraordinary. In 1875 the rate of in- 
crease was not maintained at quite so 
high a level, but nevertheless nearly 
one million six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand more messages were. dealt with 
than during the previous year. The 
quantity of matter transmitted for press 
purposes was also much greater than it 
had ever been before, and amounted to 
more than.two hundred and twenty 
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compared with one another on equal 


‘election. 


million words. The number of post- 
offices open for the transaction of 
telegraph business was at the close 
of the year 3,730, being an addition of 
thirty-one during the twelve months ; 
and there were also 1,872 railway sta- 
tions at which public telegraph busi- 
ness could be transacted. Through 
the five succeeding years work contin- 
ued to grow rapidly. In 1880 the mes- 
sages sent reached 29,966,965, exceeding 
the number of the previous year by 
The number of new offices 
opened during the year was 107, the 
total number at its close being 5,438. 
The postmaster-general’s report for 
‘the year 1885-86 called attention to the 
great change effected by the introduc- 
tion’ of the reduced rate for inland 
messages. The new ‘rate came into 


operation on the lst of October, 1885 ; 
consequently, there were during the 


financial year six months under the old 
rate, and six months under the new 
These two periods may fairly be 


terms, for while the first six months of 
the financial year see, as a rule, the 


transaction of considerably more tele- 


graphic business than the second six 
mouths, the latter period had on this 
occasion the advantage of a general 
The number of inland mes- 
sages sent during the first six months, 
when the old rate was in force, was 
11,314,423, and this number produced 
£604,436. In the last six months, un- 
der the new rate, the number was 
16,787,540, and the amount produced 
£564,203. There was therefore an 
increase of forty-eight per cent. in the 
number of messages, but a decrease of 
£40,233 in the revenue. “If, how- 
ever,” says the report, ** we add the sum 
of £18,214 received on account of the 
large additional number of abbreviated 
telegraphic addresses, the actual loss of 
revenue involved in the introduction of 
the reduced rate was only £22,019.”’ 
Moreover, it was shown that in three 
months following the close of the finan- 
cial year such a considerable further 
improvement in the receipts had taken 
place, that in June the revenue was 
actually £2,800 in excess of the amount 
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received in the corresponding month 
the year before. On the 8th of April 
in the year dealt with in this report, 
the introduction of the Home Rule Bill 
occasioned great pressure at the Cen- 
tral Telegraph Office, the number of 
words sent out from London being one 
million five hundred thousand. The. 
greatest number previously sent out on 
any one day had been only eight hun- 
dred and sixty thousand. , 

The report for 1890-91 informs us 
that the ordinary inland telegrams 
numbered 54,116,413, as against 50,-: 
813,354 during the previous year, and 
that the increase of receipts from this 
source was £90,125. This year some 
improvements are noted as having been 
made in the Wheatstone automatic 
receiver in use on fast-speed telegraph 
circuits. ‘* These instruments,’ the 
report stated, “‘as improved by the 
department, can now, under experi- 
mental conditions, record no less than 
six hundred words a minute, trans- 
mitted over a single wire, while a- 
speed of about four hundred words a 
minute can be conveniently and safely 
used in practical working —a_ very. 
satisfactory: result’ compared with the’ 
modest rate of sixty or seventy words a 
minute which obtained in 1870.” 

The last report issued deals with the 
year which ended on the 31st of March, 
1894. In it the number of telegraph 
offices at post-offices is given as 7,028, 
in addition to 2,182 at railway stations, 
or a grand total of 9,210. The number 
of ordinary inland messages sent dur- 
ing the year was 1,189,563 in advance 
of the number sent during the previ- 
ous twelve months—an increase of 
two per cent.—and the receipts from 
that source had increased by £22,691. 
Press messages, on the other hand, 
showed a decrease of 9,472, but this 
falling off in number did not affect the 
revenue derived from such telegrams, 
which had in fact increased by £5,471. 
Though post-office and _ telegraphs, 
taken collectively, bring profit to the 
national exchequer, the telegraph de- 
partment, if the interest on the debt be 
included, shows a large deficiency. 
For the year 1893-94 Parliament voted 








for posts and telegraphs, £10,264,607 ; 
the actual receipts from the post-office, 
after all necessary deductions, Mr. 
Baines puts at £10,250,000, and from 
telegraphs £2,500,000 — collectively 
£12,750,000, and showing on the de- 
partment as a whole a profit of £2,- 
500,000 in round numbers. 

In regard to the great increase of 
pace in the transmission of telegraphic 
messages, Mr. Baines tells us that, 
** looking back fifty years, we see wires 
working at the rate of eight words a 
minute, or an average of four words 
per wire per minute, over relatively 
short distances. Now, there is a po- 
tentiality of four hundred words — nay, 
even six hundred or seven hundred 
words — per wire per minute, over 
very long distances. As the invention 
of duplex working has been supple- 
mented by the contrivances for mul- 
tiplex working (one line sufficing to 
connect several different offices in one 
part of the country with one or more 
offices in another part), it is almost 
impossible to put a limit to the carry- 
ing capacity of a single wire.’’ In 
1866 the time occupied in sending a 
telegram between London and Bourne- 
mouth was two hours, and between 
Manchester and Bolton two hours and 
a quarter; while in 1893, the times 
occupied were ten minutes and five 
minutes respectively. 

Press telegrams have enormously in- 
creased in number and length since the 
purchase of the telegraph system by 
the State. When the companies owned 
the wires, the news service from Lon- 
don to the provinces was ordinarily not 
more than a column of print a night. 
At the present time the news service 
of the Press Association alone over the 
post-office wires to papers outside the 
metropolis averages fully five hundred 
columns nightly, Since 1870 this asso- 
ciation has paid the post-office £750,000 
for telegraphic charges, and in addition 
to this, very large sums have been 
paid by the London and provincial 
daily papers for the independent trans- 
mission of news and by the principal 
journals in the country for the exclu- 
sive use, during certain hours, of 
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‘* special wires.’? Some of the leading 
papers in the provinces receive ten or 
more columns of specially telegraphed 
news on nights when important mat- 
ters are under discussion in Parlia- 
ment; and from this some idea may 
be formed of the amount of business 
now transacted between the press and 
the telegraph department. 

Want of space has prevented any 
reference bejng made to the telephone 
in this article, and even in regard to 
the telegraphs it has not been possible 
to give, within such narrow limits, 
more than the merest sketch of the 
work accomplished during the past 
twenty-five years. Probably, however, 
enough has been said to show with 
tolerable clearness how vastly tele- 
graphic business has grown during that 
period, and how suctessfully the tele- 
graph department has contended with 
difficulties and dangers. Whether the 
old companies, if they had been allowed 
to continue in existence, would have 
been able to show a record anything 
like so good, is more than doubtful ; 
and, be that as it may, the public may 
well be content with things as they are, 
for State telegraphy most certainly 
gives them at the present time ‘ cheap, 
extensive, swift, and accurate service, 
and in the transmission of news for the 
press has done wonders for the general 
benefit.” 





From The Month. 
ACROSS THE TATRA. 

THE group of mountains known as 
the Tatra or Central Carpathians is 
situated south of Cracow, between 
Poland and Hungary, about half the 
mountain peaks being in the former, 
half in the latter country. Zakopane, 
Krynica, and Stawnica are the chief 
watering-places on the north, Tatra, 
Tured, and Csorba the principal ones 
on the south or Hungarian side. Com- 
ing from Vienna the difference between 
Germans and Slavs strikes one very 
forcibly ; there is a natural refinement 
about the latter which the former lack, 
and whatever may be his faults, the 
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Is the Race 


Pole is never vulgar. He has far more 
ease of manner than a German in the 
same rank of life, and is at once more 
familiar and more respectful. The 
Goral (mountaineer) has moreover the 
advantage over the great mass of his 
countrymen of never having bowed his 
neck beneath the yoke of serfdom. 
His ancestors having been free-born 
men like himself, there is no reflection 
of bygone degradation to overshadow 
his native dignity. About half-way to 
Zakopane we stop to rest the horses at 
Neumarkt, a dreary little town, squalid 
and dirty like most Polish country 
towns, and with a population in which 
the proportion of Jews to Christians is 
as two toone. We imbibe some atro- 
ciously bad coffee, served up in bar- 
barous fashion at the little Jewish inn, 
or rather, as it ambitiously styles itself, 
the hotel, and are just preparing to 
start again when our driver comes up 
with a face of grave concern. ‘ Only 
fancy what you have forgotten, sir!” 
he ejaculates, addressing my son. 
‘*Dear me! What?’ we ask, much 
alarmed. ‘* To give me a glass of beer 
in order to drink your health ! ”’ 

This important omission being recti- 
fied, we clamber back into the Budka 
and resume the drive. The air which 
had previously been stiflingly hot grows 
gradually cooler as we approach the 
mountains, till by and by we realize 
that we are actually shivering, a deli- 
cious and almost forgotten sensation, 
whose very memory had been obliter- 
ated by the late hot weeks in town. 
The mountains, at first appearing as a 
long, jagged line on the horizon, begin 
to acquire distinctness and individu- 
ality of outline. Three black-robed, 
slip-shod Jews stand on the road in 
deep conversation, with their backs 
turned to the mountain range. There 
is nothing which the orthodox Polish 
Jews detest so much as being counted 
when several of them are together, be- 
lieving as they do that the one on 
whom falls the last number must inev- 
itably die before long. Having heard 
of this little Hebrew weakness, the 
temptation to prove its veracity is to a 
schoolboy irresistible, and the imp of 
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perversity prompis my son to try the 
experiment.-‘* One, two, three!” he 
counts with outstretched finger. It 
works like a charm for the hindmost 
Hebrew ducks frantically down in 
futile endeavor to avert his fate, and 
the other two, flushed purple with rage, 
shake their fists angrily at us as we 
fly past. An effective group they 
make, these three black-robed figures, 
with the mountain range as_ back- 
ground, all aglow with the crimson 
sunset. Fine subject for a picture 
which might be entitled ‘* Orthodox 
Jews cursing blasphemous Gentiles.”’ 

But soon we have left them far be- 
hind, and other pictures take their 
place, for now we have turned into the 
long, straight cutting through the pine 
forest, reaching right up into the 
bosom of the hills, where we have 
elected to stay. Swiss-like buildings 
constructed of rough, undyed deal 
boards begin to start up on either side 
of us; two rival hydropathic estab- 
lishments, and a score of minor villas, 
most conspicuous among these the 
now abandoned residence of Madame 
Modrzejeska, the famous tragic actress, 
whom the ill-nature of some personal 
enemies has now compelled to seek 
a refuge in America. 


Improving ? 


From The Pall Mall Budget. 
IS THE RACE IMPROVING? 

THE projected revival of the Olym- 
pian games, of which a programme has 
just been issued, will be an interesting 
experiment in sport, since it is likely to 
bring to Athens competing athletes 
from all parts of Europe ; but I doubt 
whether it will settle the great question 
with which ethnologists are constantly 
confronted, and which is of keen scien- 
tific interest —namely, as to whether 
the human race is on the up or the 
down grade of physical development. 
Our increased powers of storing and 
diffusing knowledge (thanks mainly to 
the art of printing) enable us to do 
many things that were undreamt of in 
the philosophy of the ancients. The 








motive that impels us to read history 
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must be curiosity —I am sorry to say 
I cannot place it higher than that. 
We certainly make no attempt as a 
people to profit by the political experi- 
ence of past generations ; otherwise, 
having got rid of the one-man despot- 
ism in politics, we should not now be 
exerting ourselves to introduce the 
heartless and soulless despotism of 
democracy, which is to the former as 
the despotism of a company of limited 
liability shareholders is to that of the 
personal head of a firm. Tradition 
moulds a great part of our daily life. 
If men go out into the world to learn 
at each other’s expense the lessons of 
practical experience, and .no other les- 
sons seem to stick, women contrive to 
take over the bulk of their mother’s 
wisdom, and to get on very. well with 
that, which they carefully transmit in 
turn, unquestioned and unsifted, to 
their daughters. Not all of this tra- 
ditional knowledge, cf course, is prac- 
tically acted upon. If there is one 
lesson more than another that is sedu- 
lously impressed upon each generation 
of women by their elders it is that men 
are not to be trusted. Yet men are as 
much trusted now (and with as little 
reason) as they have ever been, every 
woman believing in matters of love 
that her case is the exception that tests 
the rule. It is pretty much the same 
with this as with gambling. There is 
always the chance of a win, and that is 
inducement enough for the victim to 
take the risk. 

The world is steadily storing up its 
scientific knowledge, as certain nations 
are said to hoard gold, and the heritage 
is one that we all, without distinction 
of class, or creed, or nationality, come 
into, the one condition being that we 
should have a taste for the treasures 
thus handed down from ‘the past. 
Every astronomer enters into the la- 
bors of William Herschel, every mech- 
anism into those of James Watt, and 
every chemist of the future will carry 
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argon among his paraphernalia without- 
troubling to verify the experiments of’ 
Rayleigh and Ramsay: And in such: 
matters we have the pull over the 
ancients—a very considerable pull ; 
since most of the physical aid mechan-' 
ical sciences — not all the sciences, of’ 
course, for it would be hard to say in 
what respect astronomy, for instance, 
will ever be of a h’ap’orth -of use to 
the human race, but most — have some 
sort of bearing upon the eternal prob- 
lems of food, shelter, and raiment. 
Well, this being so, are we better or 
worse men than our distant forefathers ? 
Is the race improving all round as it is, 
undoubtedly, increasing in knowledge, 
or are we running to brain and nerves 
and degenerating physically ?» If the’. 
proposed Olympian games, which are 
to be conducted upon the model of the 
ancient ones, could throw any light 
upon this question they would possess‘ 
the highest scientific interest. I am 
afraid, however, they must be regarded 
as a sort of international sporting “ fix- 
ture,’? merely. The truth I believe to 
be this—on the physical question :' 
that within historical time, which goes 
much further back than ancient Greece, 
there has been no material alteration 
in the human race. The size of the 
armor and of the weapons carried in 
the Middle Ages is a most inconclusive 
criterion. More trustworthy are some 
statistics recently put forward by a 
French savant, Dr. Rahon, on the’ 
strength of his investigation of human 
remains belonging to the quaternary 
period, the neolithic period, the proto- 
historic, and Parisians of the Middle 
Ages, and what do they show? That 
from the earliest times stature (and' 
presumably other characteristics) have 
not appreciably changed. The human 
race is not yet old enough to be modi- 
fied by the process of natural selection. 
It has always had food enough. ‘The: 
pinch of the Darwinian law will come 
with over-population. 
J. F. NIsBET. 





